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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is not at al! surprising that every day 
| stouia bring us news of numbers of road 

accidents. Mere children are granted licences 
to drive power-propelled vehicles; incompetent 
motorists abound on every road; the suicidal 
idiocy of pillion-riding is tolerated; and we 
have not yet taken to lynching drivers who 
pass others at high speed on blind corners. 
But those of us who value life and limb 
cannot longer acquiesce in a state of affairs in 
which the population divides into the quick and 
thedead. We must press for an extensive inquiry. 
The Ministry of Transport, which was to have 
had powers under a Labour Bill of last year, does 
not in fact possess those powers, but the Govern- 
ment must really acquire better information about 
the causes of road accidents than inquests, 
capricious local investigations and mewspaper 
accounts can provide. We must insist on a check 
being placed on the perils of the road, which are 
increasing daily though not quite evenly with the 
enormous growth of traffic. 


DOMINION TRADE 


The extreme importance of further developing 
trade with the Dominions is strikingly shown by 


figures which the Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
has recently issued. Taking the trade per head of 
population of all great countries in the world, 
the first three places are occupied by British 
Dominions—New Zealand, 169 dollars; Canada, 
114 dollars; Australia, 103 dollars. No other 
country in the entire world attained in 1924 to a 
trade of 100 dollars per head of population. New 
Zealand actually imported more per head than this 
country did. It is true that the Dominions have 
relatively small populations; but even if we look 
at matters from the point of view of total value 
of trade the figures are very remarkable. The 
percentages of increase in trade since 1913 may 
surprise even those who take an interest in 
Imperial development. But if this country is to 
assist and to benefit by all this progress, it cannot 
be as a passive admirer of overseas enterprise. 
Emigration to the Dominions, active preference 
for Empire produced goods, and willingness to 
finance Dominion projects are necessary. 


FILMS AND THE FUTURE 

The article we publish to-day from our travel- 
ling correspondent who has been spending some 
time at Hollywood, the hub of the American film 
universe, makes extremely significant reading. We 
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have frequently insisted on the vital political and 
propagandist value of the film, and of the increas- 
ing menace to English ideas and conceptions of 
life that is offered by the absence of a healthy 
British film industry and the consequent flooding 
of the home and Dominions markets with Ameri- 
canized films. Our correspondent’s article draws 
attention to another and equally serious aspect of 
this matter, namely, the debasing influence of the 
average American film on the Eastern’s concep- 
tion of Western morality. This is a question of 
first-class importance to Britain, whose interests 
and responsibilities in the East are so vast. The 
article will be read with close attention, and we 
hope it will do something towards stimulating the 
thoughtful to a more adequate appreciation of 
the necessity for establishing a vigorous film 
industry in this country. 


THE COAL COMMISSION 


Last week when we went to press the attitude 
of the Government towards the miners’ demand 
for representation on the Coal Commission was 
uncertain, and we expressed the hope that they 
would remain firm in their insistence on a wholly 
impartial tribunal. We are glad that they did, in 
fact, stand fast, and that the Commission is to be 
a small one without representation on either side. 
The Government will certainly not be able to 
ignore the findings of the Commission, as was the 
case with the Sankey Commission, and it is 
therefore of first importance to them that the 
report should if possible be unanimous and 
unbiased. 


A TURKISH WAR CLOUD 


The campaign in the British Press to discredit 
the League of Nations Mosul Commission has had 
serious effects which should have been foreseen. 
Suggestions that the British Government should 
not accept the League Council’s decision, what- 
ever it may be, as to the ultimate frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq have been welcomed by the 
Turkish newspapers, which are busy working up 
public opinion in their own country against the 
Report, declaring that the League Council is 
entirely in the hands of the British Government. 
The Turkish demand Mosul less because of its oil- 
fields than because of their fear of further revolts 
should the Kurds in Turkey be definitely and 
finally cut off from their compatriots who pre- 
dominate in the population of Iraq. There is 
therefore every reason to fear that the Turkish 
Foreign Minister will come to Geneva next month 
determined to start a new war in the Near East 
rather than give up his claim to Mosul. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 

The Chinese Government has invited the nine 
Powers which signed the Washington Treaty to a 
Tariff Conference to be held in Peking on 
October 2. In its present state of mind the 


Chinese Government will quite probably place 
these Powers in a difficult position by demanding, 
not tariff improvements, but tariff autonomy. 


We 
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anticipate a difficult conference, although the 
customs question is obviously far easier to solye 
than the problem of extra-territoriality, which 
becomes more and more complicated as the weeks 
of inaction pass by. China, for example, has now 
definitely refused to have anything to do with the 
proposed judicial inquiry in Shanghai, since the 
report both of the diplomatic body and of the 
Chinese Commissioners who investigated the 
Shanghai incidents at the time have quite cop. 
vinced the Chinese public that the British are ip 
the wrong. In the cirgumstances the judicial 
inquiry would not convert the Chinese to a belief 
in our sense of justice, and it might therefore do 
more harm than good. 


ARMS AND SECURITY 


The security discussions have become 
involved that most of us have by now forgotten 
how they originated. One of the tasks of the 
League of Nations was to formulate plans for 
the reduction of armaments, but every effort to 
draw up such plans was rejected on the ground 
that the production of armaments depended upon 
each country’s feeling of security. Consequently 
in both the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and 
the Geneva Protocol the League treated security 
and disarmament as two sides of one problem. 
These projects have failed and are, we are told, 
to be replaced by the Security Pact, but, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports of the London conversa. 
tions, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor M. Briand 
referred at all to the reduction of armaments 
during their talks. There would be some advan. 
tage to the British Government in guaranteeing 
Western European frontiers as a condition of 
general reduction of military expenditure, but up 
to the present there has been too much talk of 
Anglo-French co-operation and too little talk 
either of a bilateral Pact or of a limitation of aero 
plane fleets and other expensive and dangerous 
weapons of war. 


M. BRIAND’S PACT 


The comments in French and German news- 
papers on the Briand-Chamberlain discussions in 
London unfortunately do not enable us to modify 
our pessimistic views of last week. French news 
papers are naturally delighted that the British 
Government has agreed in principle to military 
action without awaiting the consent of the League 
of Nations Council. Germany, on the other hand, 
is genuinely alarmed by M. Briand’s effort to 
present a united Allied front to Herr Stresemann, 
and, remembering that the initial proposal for 
security in the West came from Berlin, this alarm 
scarcely surprises us. Mr, Chamberlain has yet 
to realize that the more complete the preliminary 
agreement between the British and the French, 
the less probable will be the ultimate adhesion of 
Germany to any Pact proposal. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe that the text of the 
French reply to Germany is drafted in such 
friendly terms as to make it certain that 
negotiations will continue, and while there are 
negotiations there is hope. 
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M. PAINLEVE’S PROBLEM 

The results of the preliminary engagements be- 
tween the French and the Riffs during the past 
few days have aroused considerable optimism in 
Paris. While they certainly augur well for the 
success of the big French offensive which is ex- 

ted to take place next month, M. Painlevé is 
faced with a colossal problem. The French 
Socialist Party, at its National Congress, has 
emphasized its hostility to ‘‘ the Moroccan adven- 
ture,’? and Abdel Krim’s recent open letter to the 
French Chamber, which was moderate, friendly 
and enlightening, drives more and more people 
to wonder whether there was any necessity for the 
original decision to cut off the Riffs from their 
supplies in the Wergha Valley, which compelled 
Abdel Krim to turn his forces against France. 
The past, however, cannot be altered and the 
French have now no choice but to continue their 
preparations for the offensive. But M. Painlevé, 
if he is wise, will still use all his influence to find 
acompromise between the autonomy he offers and 
the independence Abdel Krim demands. The 
search might become even more difficult after the 
French attack than it is now. 


ANOTHER COMPLICATION 


Another factor which should encourage France 
to make peace, if peace can be made, is the menac- 
ing situation in Tunis. A general strike has 
broken out there owing to the determination of the 
workers to touch no goods which might be used 
against the Riffs. There can be no doubt of Islam’s 
support for Abdel Krim, who is said to have re- 
ceived large sums of money from Mohammedans 
in Egypt and India. But the trouble in Tunis has 
another aspect. Italy is rightly indignant that she 
was allowed to take no part in the Conference 
which drew up the Tangier Statute, and she is also 
bitterly opposed to the recent French nationality 
decrees which will convert a large proportion of 
the Italians in Tunis and Morocco into unwilling 
French citizens. If the Moroccan trouble spreads 
to Tunis, where there are twice as many Italians 
as Frenchmen, Mussolini will most certainly seize 
the opportunity to demand for the Italians there 
concessions which France has hitherto successfully 
refused to grant. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


We had no space last week to comment on 
the resentment shown by the tenants of Lime- 
house Fields against the Stepney Borough 
Council’s scheme for clearing them from their 
slums and placing them in brand-new tene- 
ments. The tenants have our sympathy, if not 
our approval. A sane, a commendable instinct 
impels their opposition. Their present houses, 
dirty and insanitary though they may be, are, with 
their self-contained privacy and their backyards, 
at all events symbols of individuality—poor 
things, but their own. ‘Tenements, be they never 
so clean and comely, are barrack-like and in- 
human. Their inhabitants—inmates, we had 


nearly written—feel but ciphers in a vast system. 
At a time when the principles of mass production 
are being applied to politics, we find something 
healthy in the value placed by these Limehouse 
people on private ownership and the personality 


of the home. At what point is State or municipal 
authority to stop short in its benevolent interfer- 
ence in the lives of its members ? 


HOBBS'’S RECORD ”’ 


We congratulate Hobbs on getting that century, 
and another. Now, as he truly says, he can “‘ get 
back to cricket.” This passionate interest of the 
Press in *‘ records ’’ is becoming a petty tyranny. 
In this instance, it so magnified the importance of 
this one century that all other considerations of 
the game, so far as the Press was concerned, were 
subjected to it. The consequence was that the 
poor man grew cautious under the strain—as who 
would not—and unwilling to take reasonable risks. 
A ridiculous feature was the attitude of the news- 
papers towards him whenever he hit up less than 
a hundred. ‘‘ Hobbs fails again,’’ they said, as 
though every score of less than a century were a 
failure. They talked as if he could produce a 
century from a hat, or a bat, when he chose. The 
successful century was scored, be it noted, 
immediately on the return of fine weather and a 
batsman’s wicket. 


THE SWARAJIST COLLAPSE IN BENGAL 

When a successor to the late C. R. Das was 
elected, we remarked that the new leader 
succeeded to the position rather than to the powers 
of that agitator. Now, under the new leadership, 
the Swarajists in Bengal are sustaining defeat 
after defeat. On the 12th they received a rude 
shock in the election of the President of the Legis- 
lative Council; since then they have on several 
occasions been outvoted on minor issues in the 
Council, despite some support from the Indepen- 
dents. Further, they have lost Mohammedan co- 
operation in the Calcutta Corporation, which they 
no longer dominate. But all this, well enough in 
itself and of good omen for Bengal, does not 
necessarily point to calmer times in India. It 
suggests that, as we anticipated when commenting 
on the death of C. R. Das, the centre of extreme 
Indian Nationalism will shift westward to the 
Mahratta country or north-westward to the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 


ADVERTISING THE REDS 

We have no wish to minimize the dangers of 
revolutionary agencies in this country, but there 
is a right way and a wrong of going about the 
job of exposure. It is right to bring the activities 
of Communists to light, but ill-advised to bring 
them to the limelight. Too much attention can 
be given to these gentry by the Press, for they 
love publicity and thrive on it. Recently a daily 
newspaper published on its front page a photo- 
graph of four British Communists at work, 
presumably hatching fresh plots against the Con- 
stitution. Why give these people unnecessary 
prominence? It disturbs the law-abiding to no 
purpose, and flatters the Reds. Because they 
have no newspaper of their own worth the name, 
why should decent prints afford them hospitality ? 
We do not take the menace of Communism more 
seriously than we should, but we certainly take it 
too seriously to offer our services gratis as its 
publicity agents. 
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POLICE PROCEDURE 


HE excellently candid and judicious Report 
| on the Sheppard case by Mr. Rawlinson 
seems to have astonished a good many 
people. But there can be few men of the world 
who have not at one time or another heard stories 
of Police action in the West End at least as dis- 
creditable to the authorities concerned. It is not 
for a moment suggested that the Police in that or 
any other quarter of London are as a whole lack- 
ing in either consideration for detained persons or 
respect for the rules which have been laid down 
for Police guidance. In the main, the London 
Police are a body of which we have very good 
reason to be proud. But the system under which 
they work allows too many opportunities to such 
of them as may be disposed to adopt summary 
and hectoring ways with persons under arrest. 
Also, so far as we are aware, nothing has hitherto 
been done to check that hardening which every 
profession brings about in the less sensitive and 
imaginative of those who follow it. The reporter 
who sees only his paragraph in a tragedy, the 
nurse who sees only a case in a sufferer, have their 
counterpart in the policeman to whom a man 
under arrest is simply that. To a certain extent, 
this is inevitable; but it should be the business of 
those who control our Police to check the tendency 
as far as they can. That it can in some degree be 
checked is certain. Higher authority has only to 
frown upon those who think of arrested persons 
in a purely technical way and to commend those 
who show appreciation of the fact that they are 
dealing with a human being. Do the heads of 
the Police take up such an attitude? Do they 
not sometimes encourage a cynical view of 
suspects ? Is_ not disillusionment actually 
regarded as a merit? 

The work of the Police is, of course, peculiarly 
disillusioning ; and nowhere more so than in the 
West End. By long experience the members of 
the force working there know that the outward 
marks of respectability are no sort of guarantee of 
innocence, and that the best address and the best 
personal references can sometimes be offered by 
unmitigated scoundrels. But it should be made 
very clear to the Police that it is incumbent on 
them to resist complete disillusionment, to be 
ready to test the authenticity of every claim which 
a detained man may put forth, and to treat him as 
a person entitled to bail until reason is shown why 
it would be unsafe to allow him bail. That cer- 
tain Police officers acting on principles which 
others repudiate behaved very differently in the 
Sheppard case does not much perturb us. An 
isolated scandal, however lamentable, tells us 
nothing of the usual procedure. ‘What is dis- 
quieting is the evidence of similar conduct in other 
cases into which no inquiry was made. As Mr. 
Rawlinson says in his clear-sighted review of the 
matter: ‘‘ The serious aspect of this inquiry, to 
my mind, is not the fact that Major Sheppard was 
improperly treated—as he undoubtedly was at 
Vine Street—but that if the Police evidence 
before me was correct, other prisoners have been 
treated somewhat similarly at Vine Street, and 
that unless steps are taken to prevent it, possibly 
other prisoners (to whom incarceration in a deten- 
tion cell in the middle of the night may, owing to 
age, sex, or temperament, be a far more serious 


matter than it was with Major Sheppard) may be 
so treated in the future.’’ That is precisely the 
point to which attention should be most directed, 

Mr. Rawlinson’s Report has appeared with 
commendable promptitude, and we have every 
reason to expect that the Home Secretary will take 
early and strong measures to check the grosser 
evils exposed in the Report. We may confidently 
assume that it will be rendered almost impossible 
for the intentions of justice in regard to bail to be 
frustrated by the stupidity or laxity of Police sub. 
ordinates. But we cannot be content with that, 
It is not only the facts of the Sheppard case that 
have to be considered. We must take note of the 
tone of much of the evidence given at the inquiry, 
That tone was in the worst sense bureaucratic, 
Again and again it was evident that a Police 
officer of some standing did not regard himself 
as the servant of the public. One witness im. 
pudently defended his ignorance of regulations he 
is paid to know by saying that he would have to 
carry a great deal in his head if he learned all the 
regulations. Another witness defended his dis 
courtesy to Major Sheppard by saying that it was 
no part of his duty to address him with a prefix. 
There were signs of an obstinate clinging to a 
conception of the Policeman’s status and duties 
which the public does not share and cannot 
tolerate. Action by the Home Secretary will not 
alter all that. The change must come from within 
the Police, at the instance of the Commissioner 
and his colleagues. They must see to it that every 
Police officer regards himself as the servant of the 
whole community, to which the suspect himself 
must be held to belong till his guilt deprives him 
of moral claim. They must insist not only on 
knowledge of all regulations, and practical respect 
for them, but on willingness to act beyond the 
letter of rules where there is reason for it. They 
must alter not only the procedure but the spirit 
which has manifested itself in the Sheppard case 
and at moments during the inquiry into it. Police 
dignity and Police convenience must quite openly 
be made secondary to the dignity and liberty of 
the subject until he is proved to have forfeited both. 


Those who undertake to bring about such a 
change of temper in portions of the Police force 
will find themselves supported by a majority of 
the Police. The evil is probably not very 
widespread. But whether the present Commis- 
sioner is quite the best agent of such reform is 
a question. We suggest that he should ask him- 
self that question, and if he cannot give himself a 
thoroughly satisfactory answer, should consider 
the advisability of making way for someone more 
sensitive to those alterations in the temper of 
public servants, which cannot be either secured of 
guarded against by rules and regulations. If, on 
the other hand, he feels capable of dealing with 
these less tangible defects in the Police, he should 
inquire how far he has among his immediate sub- 
ordinates the proper instruments for the task. The 
situation cannot be met by disciplinary action 
against one or two officers of comparatively low 
rank who were concerned in the Sheppard case. 
The issue is the wider one raised by Mr. Rawlin- 
son, and what is needed is a modification of the 
spirit revealed by that scandal, not the mere 
sacrifice of one or two individuals who happened 
to manifest it. 
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FRIGHTFULNESS 


N 1914, when the invading armies first swept 
| aown upon Belgium and France, the world 

was horrified, we seem to remember, by stories 
of atrocities committed by German troops. Very 
justly there were, we recall, passionate cries 
of execration when defenceless towns were 
bombed by German aeroplanes and non-com- 
batants were killed and wounded; when the 
inflamed German soldiery looted and pillaged in 
the towns and villages they occupied; when ruth- 
less orders were issued to the inhabitants to bring 
out their arms, and when hostages were taken and 
leading citizens shot to instil fear. 


That was in 1914. It might surprise some 
people were they to learn that almost exact parallels 
to these actions are forming part of the routine 
of the army of a civilized European Power to-day. 
(We cull the following extracts from the Daily 
Express of Monday, August 17. We cannot, 
of course, vouch for their accuracy; but presum- 
ably the main facts are substantially as stated: no 
correspondent in his senses would invent or 
embroider details so manifestly unfavourable to 
the Commander on whose grace he depends for 
his presence among the troops. We give the 
alleged facts, therefore, because we feel it to be in 
the interests of humanity and civilization to give 
them. If they are falsehoods or misrepresenta- 
tions, it is for the French Government to issue a 
disavowal. They refer, perhaps, we should add, to 
the current French campaign against the Riffs: 

The last villages we occupied had previously been bombed 
by aeroplanes, and the efficiency of the air worker is only too 
evident. Smoking ruins are all that is left of most of the 
flimsy native houses. The streets are impassable. Great piles 
of debris are thrown here and there, and everything is in a 
state of confusion. 

That, in 1914, would have been called ‘‘ baby- 
killing.’’ Is it, perhaps, in 1925, legitimate war- 
fare? Or will it be argued that the colour of the 
babies bombed makes all the difference ? 

The natives, headed by their chiefs, carrying white flags, 
came out to meet us at each village. They are always met 
by the commander of the column with the same formula: “ If 
you do not bring out all your arms and ammunition, all your 
flocks and herds, to me here within half an hour, I will burn 
the village to the ground and kill ten leading men.’ 

The newspapers, in 1914, were packed with similar 
stories of German behaviour in Belgium and 
Northern France: the civilized world stood 
aghast. 

Pillage under such conditions is temptingly easy, and the com- 
mander thas considerable difficulty in restraining his soldiers. 

. After each village was taken the men appeared carrying 
sacks, pails, and other receptacles full of booty, to the intense 
annoyance of the native officers and to the great amusement 
of the commander and myself, [Our italics.] 

The troops engaged in these excruciatingly funny 
enterprises are go per cent. native; that may to 
some extent excuse them, though it does not 
excuse their commanders. But mark the effect 
upon an Englishman and a Frenchman. The 
native officers show ‘‘ intense annoyance.’’ They 
have, it seems, a foolish pride in the honour of 
their regiments. | Not so the white men, their 


masters. The Daily Express Correspondent and 
the French Commander were ‘‘ greatly amused.” 
It does not say much for the intelligence of either 
of them, but it says volumes for the future 


relationship between the white and the black races. 
The cynic may find in the facts here recorded only 
material to confirm him in his cynicism. For our- 
selves, we confess to being profoundly disturbed. 


THE CURIOSITY OF CORONERS 


T the risk of making bluntly and belatedly 

a point which Mr. Galsworthy has made 

already and with his usual precision, we are 
moved to inquire whether every ascertainable fact 
is always relevant to the business on which 
Coroners are engaged. We will not reproduce 
any of the cases we have in mind, but present that 
of a man unfortunately situated who apparently 
has shot himself. There is, perhaps, just room to 
doubt whether he shot himself or was shot by 
another. Very well; it is for the inquiry to be 
directed to that doubt. But is it necessary to go 
into every detail of his private life? Surely, his 
precise circumstances, domestic, social, financial, 
professional, are of no account unless they clearly 
bear on that doubt. The moment it has been 
elicited that he was in trouble, that suffices. At 
least, it suffices for normal people. Mercifully 
vague phrases, from reputable witnesses, telling 
us that the deceased was unhappy in his private 
life or financially embarrassed, are enough. The 
man was unhappy, and may be presumed to have 
been in a mood to end his life. There is not a 
scrap of evidence to suggest that he was murdered. 
Let the verdict of suicide be returned. 

But the Coroners are apparently engaged in 
eliciting what are called human documents. They 
must drag out every detail. The man’s domestic 
unhappiness is not to the point until it is learned 
whether, and if so when, he left his wife, or she 
left him. Had he a mistress? Let us hope so. Her 
sex we may presume, but all else about her had 
better be carefully investigated. Did he drink? 
How much? Did he gamble? Horses, or cards ? 
Perhaps he went to places of amusement, for the 
most miserable of men will seek distraction. To 
the play? What play? We must make matters 
uncomfortable for the innocent actors and 
actresses, who but for us might remain unaware 
of the fact that their art had saddened the last 
hours of a fellow-creature. And, finally, when all 
the skeletons have been dragged out of all the cup- 
boards, we must sum up with obiter dicta on sex, 
shingling, night-clubs, drink, gambling or what- 
ever else comes into our heads. We are not 
merely Coroners, sitting to discover whether the 
deceased committed suicide or died by the act of 
another. We are universal investigators, subtle 
psychologists, supremely authoritative critics of 
every contemporary social tendency, and we 
incidentally supply the lowest newspapers in the 
country with some of their most popular material. 
Those who cared for the dead man may resent our 
wide-ranging inquiry, and so may people with an 
old-fashioned reverence for the privacies of even 
the most foolishly led life. But this is our duty. 

Is it? Is it incumbent on Coroners to go one 
inch beyond the point at which cause of death, 
and responsibility for it, can be fixed? Is any 
purpose worthy of the approval of decent people 
served by the persistence with which some of them 
probe into the tragedies of finished lives? This 
nation is being trained to live on horrors, to think 
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the day dull which does not bring it from a murder 
case, a divorce case or an inquest a deluge of 
revolting details. It is being caused to forget that 
what Shelley called ‘‘ the dry exhibition ’’ of 
sufferings and crimes is an offence against 
humanity, and that tragedies may rightly be 
exhibited to the public only through the medium 
of art, in which the imagination redeems mortal 
passions an‘ frailties. should Coroners 
contribute indirectly to the degradation of the 
public mind ? 


PROTECTION FOR THE PUBLIC 


By Haroitp Cox 


threat of a combined mining and railway 

strike has produced a situation the serious- 
ness of which will perhaps be more fully appre- 
ciated a few months hence. The strike leaders 
themselves have already grasped the full meaning 
of their victory. Speaking the other day at 
Pontypridd Mr. Cook said: ‘‘I realize now the 
power we have. I had dreamt of it, but I had 
never realized till one Thursday night that we 
had the power that could compel Cabinets to 
change their minds.’’ He went on to say that 
he wanted a revolution with a disciplined army. 
In much the same spirit, Mr. Dobbie, president 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, speaking 
at Swansea, said: ‘‘I believe that we shall see 
this year one of the greatest struggles that have 
ever taken place in the history of the railways.” 
On the other hand, Mr. J. H. Thomas, who 
represents a different wing of the Labour Party, 
is greatly upset at the concession made to the 
threat of force. 

That is the crux of the matter. Solely by 
threatening to hold up the vital industries of the 
country the miners and their friends in the railway 
union were able to extort from Mr. Baldwin the 
subsidy which he had previously said he would 
not give. Where is this to end? Quite obviously 
it is impossible for all the industries of the country 
to live on subsidies. Yet if one is to be subsidized 
why not others? 

At the same time if the law continues in its 
present form it is difficult to see how the country 
is to resist demands put forward by successive 
groups of workpeople for State subsidiés. In par- 
ticular, as Mr. Dobbie threatens, there is a prospect 
of such a demand from the railwaymen. The 
railway revenues are certainly not expanding— 
they are on the contrary declining—and most of 
the industries of the country are complaining that 
railway charges are excessive. It is difficult to see 
how railway charges can be appreciably lowered 
without some reduction of railway charges or 
increase of railwaymen’s hours of working. This 
the railwaymen will certainly resist, and as the 
law stands they can make their power felt at any 
moment by a lightning strike. 

It is curious that a nation which has hitherto 
rather flattered itself on its powers of self-govern- 
ment should have submitted to such a development 
of its social organization. The danger now 
threatened was fully appreciated, as regards two 
important industries, as far back as 1875. In that 
year an Act called the Conspiracy and Protection 


4 [ HE surrender of the government to the 


of Property Act was passed, primarily for the 
purpose of giving increased liberty to trade unions 
to organize themselves. Simultaneously, however, 
Parliament took precautions to prevent the ney 
liberties from developing into a privilege which 
might be used to injure the community. Clause 4 
of the Act specially deals with waterworks and 
gasworks, and provides that where any person 
employed by a municipal authority or company 
or contractor engaged in supplying gas or water 
wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service with 
that authority or company or contractor, knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the probable consequences of 
so doing either alone or in combination with others will be to 
deprive the inhabitants of that city, borough, town or place 
wholly or to a great extent of their supply of gas or water, 
he shall on conviction thereof by a court of summary juris. 
diction or on indictment as hereinafter mentioned be liable 
either to pay a penalty not exceeding £20 or to be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months with or 
without hard labour. 

That is perfectly definite and perfectly just, and 
the result has been, so far as my recollection goes, 
that the supply of gas and water has never been 
held up by a strike. On the other hand, in the 
case of railways the country has already had more 
than one extremely unpleasant experience of the 
holding up of an essential national service. There 
was a serious strike in 1gt1 and another in 1921, 
It is open to question whether these strikes could 
not have been dealt with under the authority of 
another clause of the Act of 1875, namely, 
clause 5, which is of general application and makes 
it a criminal offence for persons to break a con 
tract of service when they have reasonable cause to 
believe that the result of their so doing will be 
“to endanger human life or cause serious bodily 
injury or to expose valuable property whether real 
or personal to destruction or serious injury.” 
Almost any of these dangers might arise out of a 
lightning railway strike, but no attempt has ever 
been made to apply this clause. Probably, how- 
ever, a better way of dealing with the matter 
would be for Parliament to make clause 4 apply 
to railways, to electricity supply, and to one or two 
other services, as well as to the supply of gas and 
water. If this were done the nation would have a 
definite instrument of protection against trade 
union tyranny. 

There is no injustice whatever involved to trade 
unions in such an extension of the law. Wage 
earners would still be perfectly free to form trade 
unions and to organize strikes, but they would not 
be free as they are in practice at present to break 
their contracts. Contract is the basis of civilized 
life, and every man and every corporation of men 
that deliberately breaks a contract ought, to be 
liable to a penalty for so doing. Unfortunately 
the whole tendency of legislation in the last twenty 
years has been to exempt trade unions from the 
growing responsibilities which have followed their 
growth of power. 

The most vicious example of this practice of 
surrender of Parliament to well-organized trade 
union agitation is the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 
That Act not only permitted trade unions to 
terrorize individual workmen under the specious 
pretence of peaceful picketing, but it also exempted 
trade unions from any collective responsibility for 
action taken by them or upon their advice. In 
particular the Act provides that a trade union 
shall not be liable ‘in respect of any tortious act 
alleged to have been committed by or on behalf 
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of the trade union.”” This means that trade 
ynions, which have now become powerful and 
wealthy corporations, can inflict injury upon other 

ple without incurring any financial liability. 
A notable illustration of the injustice of this Act 
occurred in the year 1912 when a public firm 
brought an action against the Society of Composi- 
tors for tibelling the firm. The court held that 
the case must be dismissed because the Society of 
Compositors was a trade union and therefore 
above the ordinary law of the land. 

This is a matter which ought to be dealt with 
without further delay. It is more important than 
the question of the use of trade union funds for 
electioneering purposes. That question came 
before Parliament in the present year and Mr. 
Baldwin—very unwisely in the opinion of the 
present writer—refused to do anything to amend 
what is a real injustice to individual workmen. 
At present a workman who may be a Liberal or a 
Conservative cannot without considerable risk to 
himself refuse to subscribe to the political funds of 
the Labour Party. It may be plausibly argued 
that this is primarily a domestic matter affecting 
tradé unions; but no such argument can be used 
as a plea for refusing to deal with the injustice to 
the whole community created by the Trade Dis- 
putes Act. That Act should be so amended before 
the present year ends as to place trade unions on 
the same legal footing as all other corporations. 
No trade union would then venture to threaten a 
lightning strike. 


ON LOVING OTHER PEOPLE’S DOGS 


By GERALD GOULD 


fection, on any topic, why say more? 
The answer is that all never has been said. 
In an age which remembers ‘ The New Repub- 
lic,’ and has seen expansions of ‘King Lear,’ 
even the humblest of us may flatter himself he 
has something to add to the discussion of the 
oldest fallacy. The fallacy, for instance, that, if I 
am to love you, I must love your dog. 
I cannot love your dog. I cannot love any dog. 
I resent and repudiate from the bottom of my 
heart the cant which makes a man’s attitude to- 
wards dogs the measure of his merit. So-and-so 
is an acknowledged scoundrel—but think how 
kind he is to his dog! And so-and-so spreads 
beneficence like sunshine—but there cannot be any 
good in him: he does not take to dogs! A man 
of my way of thinking has not a dog’s chance. 
Rare dogs have rare virtues; I am not denying 
it. Some dogs are faithful and honest, but many 
are deliberate deceivers. Many are fawning 
flatterers. Many are shameless cupboard-lovers. 
And almost all dogs are noisy: they keep me 
awake at night. They are dangerous, too—their 


W HEN all has been said, and said to per- 


bite is worse than their bark. 

But, of course—and this is the most irritating 
thing of all—I know that in writing like this I am 
giving myself away. I do protest too much, as 
One trying to shout down his own weakness. All 
that I say is founded on reason ; but what becomes 
of reason when one of these creatures puts its 


absurd paws on my knee, and looks up at me 
sideways with its confident and candid eyes? 
Then I am as big a fool as my neighbour; but at 
least I do not brag about it. I do not pretend 
that weakness of mind is goodness of heart. 

There are no such dogs now.’’ There speaks 
your perfect sentimentalist: this has been said of 
every dog that ever had his day. I quote it from 
Dr. John Brown’s description of Rab—perhaps 
the most famous dog in literature since that faith- 
ful one who, when his master Odysseus returned 
after ten years of war and ten years more of wan- 
dering, had just strength to wag his tail and drop 
his ears before ‘‘ the fate of black death ’’ came on 
him, “‘in the hour that he beheld Odysseus again, 
in the twentieth year.”’ 

‘** He belonged,’’ wrote Dr. Brown of his friend 
Rab :. 


to a lost tribe . . . he was brindled, and grey like Rubislaw 
granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like a lion’s; his 
body thick-set, like a little bull—a sort of compressed Hercules 
of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds weight, at the 
least; he had a large blunt head; his muzzle black as night, 
his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being all 
he had—gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head 
was scarred with the records of old wounds, a sort of series 
of fields of battle all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as 
close as was Archbishop Leighton’s father’s; the remaining 
eye had the power of two; and above it, and in constant 
communication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear, which 
was for ever unfurling itself, like an old flag; and then that 
bud of a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any sense 
be said to be long, being as broad as long—the mobility, the 
instant of that bud were very funny and surprising, 
and its expressive twinklings and winkings, the  inter- 
communications between the eye, the ear, and it, were of 
the oddest and swiftest. 


Is it really that there are no such dogs now—or 
only that there is no such pen to describe them ? 
But we have done pretty well of late in this kind, 
all the same: Jack London’s dogs are good: and 
as for Mr. Alfred Ollivant’s ‘‘ Owd Bob,”’ he runs 
happily and proudly among the immortals, a 
friend of man, a shepherder of sheep. Indeed, 
these sheep-dogs of the north belong to a race 
apart; their masters talk to them as to intellectual 
equals; they train one another with a beautiful 
patience, a Montessorian subtlety ; and to see them 
at their job, when the trials of skill at driving 
shéep are held, is to be moved as by good music. 

Not all the dogs of literature are so attractive. 
Launce, in ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ had 
a complaint which rings true: 


I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that lives: 
my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all our house 
in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed 
one tear. He is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no 


more pity in him than a dog. 
It is a just comparison. What a gulf betwixt 
Rab and Crab! 

David Copperfield did very nearly succeed in 
performing the ‘‘love-me-love-my-dog’’ miracle, 
when he was infatuated with Dora: 


On my way through the hall, I encountered her little dog, 
who was called Jip—short for Gipsy. I approached him 
tenderly, for I loved even him; but he showed his whole set 
of teeth, got under a chair expressly to snarl, and wouldn’t 
hear of the least . familiarity. 

““T loved even him ’’—so David says: but there 
is patently a touch of sentimental self-deception 
here. It is betrayed by the word ‘‘even.”’ It be- 
comes more evident as Jip’s moods become more 
exasperating : 

He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted in barking 


at me. She took him up in her arms—oh, my goodness! — 
and caressed him, but he persisted upon barking still. 


Was the jealousy all on one side? The exaspera- 
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tion certainly becomes clearer after David and 
Dora are married 

There was another thing I could have wished; namely, 
that Jip had never been encour to walk about the table- 
cloth during dinner. I began to think there was something 
disorderly in his being there at all, even if he had not been 
in the habit of putting his foot in the salt or the melted butter. 

And this is my moral: a false demand will always 
be met—if it is met at all—by a false pretence: 
and a false pretence will always end in disillusion- 
ment. If I do not really love your dog, but only 
force myself to think I do because I want you to 
love me, will it profit either of us in the end? 

How much of the bitterness, the oppression, the 

resentment, the hypocrisy, by which the simple 
loveliness of love gets itself in this mortal world 
bedevilled and belied, is due to the monstrous 
demands, ‘‘ Love me, love my dog—love my rela- 
tions—love my religion, my politics, my pre- 
judices’’! The dog is only an item, only a 
symbol. To be loved gives a sense of power: to 
abuse the power by trying to curb love’s freedom 
is a common folly. It is a folly which brings its 
own punishment. You may hold your friend in 
your heart, though you wish his opinions at the 
devil and his family at the other end of the world; 
but, if he begins to resent and contest this per- 
fectly natural state of things, he will turn you, 
inevitably, into either a humbug or an enemy. 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER—X 
AT HOLLYWOOD 


HAVE been spending many days now at 
| Hottywood, Celluloidia, as the pert American 

Press calls it. In England we have never 
treated the film seriously and as a consequence we 
have our periodical outbursts of regret that the 
film industry is virtually an American monopoly. 
I had an opportunity of discussing this with Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks. ‘‘ It is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the Californian sun helps us in our studio work, 
but no consideration of climate ought to prevent 
the British from producing films. Some of the 
most successful films in recent years have come 
from Berlin, where climatic conditions have been 
overcome by artificial means. Hollywood has 
gone ahead because here we are a film colony. 
Everyone is engaged in the industry; we think, 
dream and live pictures, and for that reason we are 
able to get good results. Nowhere in England 
have you such a concentrated film settlement, and 
without it you cannot do first-class work.”’ 

Mr. Fairbanks is right: Hollywood is the holy 
city of the movies. In the studios, which are 
guarded from the public with more care than the 
palace of a Viceroy, the films are produced with 
much tribulation and anguish. Once they have 
been completed they are conveyed with a fine 
ceremonial to Graumans’ Egyptian, the High 
Temple of the Film world. Dim, orange- 
tinted lights glow in the ceiling of the vast 
emporium and cast a religious glimmer on 
the blue sapphire walls. The attendants are all 
slim young girls, who hope one day to be movie 
stars; their quasi-oriental costumes are in har- 
mony with the general decorative scheme. 
Gradually as the hour for the opening draws near 
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the orange and sapphire tints deepen into dark. 
ness. There is no come-as-you-please continuoys 
performance at Graumans’ : it is still half-an-hoyr 
before the opening of Chaplin’s ‘ Gold-Rush ’ ang 
yet already Hollywood’s fashion has crowded the 
vast emporium. And the prices! The prices are 
higher than those in any West End theatre. 

Yes, Hollywood takes the film seriously, even jf 
it is flippant about everything else in life. Do we 
realize how far in the world the American film 
penetrates? One day, in China, I thought that at 
last I was off the beaten track: the village was a 
small one and nowhere could I see a display card 
in any Western script. I turned the corner and 
there facing me was a poster with a Chinese 
inscription. In the centre was a little figure ina 
bowler-hat, decayed frock-coat, baggy trousers and 
big boots; Charles Chaplin was the pioneer flame 
of Western civilization in that corner of China, 
I have before me a letter from an educated Chinese 
in Peking. He writes: ‘‘ I think I can say a 
great deal unfavourably about the American films 
in China. Most of the pictures give an unfavour. 
able impression of American daily life, for instance 
the numerous reels of long detective and mystery 
stories, cheap love affairs, dress for the sake of 
extreme undress of the gentle sex, craze for 
almighty dollars.”’ 

From this indictment it is probably fair to 
exempt some of the big motion-picture producers, 
If they carry undesirable influences to the Orient, 
they do it unwittingly. The fundamental truth is 
that every film produced in the West has a 
different effect when displayed in the Orient. In 
India I found that the Police Commissioners 
viewed the matter with the greatest seriousness, 
One ex-Police Commissioner said to me: “If 
Western influence declines in the Orient, I think 
it will largely be due to the intrusion of the 
moving-picture.’’ The Oriental may not be moral 
according to our Western standards, but he has a 
conception of modesty which we have long ago 
lost. He once respected Western women because 
he knew nothing about them, and he respected 
Western men because they seemed capable of 
protecting women. To-day he thinks that from 
the film he has learnt everything about Western 
women : he regards them as all immodest and his 
contempt for Western life is profound. I had 
hoped in Hollywood to find someone interested in 
this question, but Hollywood’s film-men, like many 
other producers, regard the Orient merely as a 
market for goods. Would it be impossible for the 
United States Government to send a special Com- 
mission to the Orient to examine the effect of films 
out there and then to set up a special censorship 
on the exportation of films? One remembers that 
the United States Government was once very in- 
terested in opium, and films do more harm than 
opium out East to-day. 

The film is certainly the most widely diffused 
institution of the world to-day. Some hope that 
it may be a concentrated influence and believe that 
it can be developed into a high art. Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay spends his time at Hollywood lecturing 
on the ‘‘ movies,’’ and Mr. Robert Nichols, the 
poet, is at work in the studios attempting to adapt 
new stories and new ideas for the screen. 
camera-men prophesy that in a very few years they 
will be able to put accurate life-colour photography 
into their work. One day when I was talking to 
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Mr. Douglas Fairbanks about Shakespeare he 
quoted with gusto Mercutio’s speech: ‘‘ O calm 
dishonourable, vile submission, Alla stoccata 
carries it away.” I asked him if he had never 
desired to appear on the legitimate stage. He 
replied that he thought the motion-picture screen 
a sufficient dramatic medium. ‘‘ You cannot 
imagine how far we shall one day go with the 
motion-picture,’’ he said. ‘‘ I suppose that to-day 
Chaplin is our greatest screen genius. What does 
Chaplin achieve? He shows one inadequate man 
struggling against all the forces of nature. That 
particular thing he does very well: it is the best 
thing we can do to-day. But I believe we can get 
much further than that. I believe that the con- 
ception of all life is contained in the concept of 


motion. One day the film may go beyond just 
human action and show the meaning of life 
itself.”’ 


‘For my own part, though,’’ Mr. Fairbanks 
added, ‘‘ I am content with simple themes. The 
plot of any good film picture can be expressed in 
just a few words. The plot of my ‘ Thief of Bag- 
dad ’ is contained in three words: ‘‘ Youth earns 
happiness.’’ To-day I am working on a simple 
story about pirates. I want to show just what 
pirates have meant to girls and boys and grown- 
ups of all ages. If I am successful I shall have 
all the rum, and the dead men, the treasure and 
the cross-bones in one picture.’’ 

Hollywood is a ferment of new ideas, and Holly- 
wood’s new ideas are worth watching, for they 
spread rapidly and inevitably over all the world. 
Whether or not the screen as the artistic medium 
of motion will one day be able to show us a 
quantum jumping, it can at least employ more 
people throughout the world than any other type 
of work with the single exception of the steel 
industry. It is worth thinking about. 


THE THEATRE 
THE CARLISTS IN ACTION 


By Ivor BROWN 


Mirandolina. Adapted by Lady Gregory from La Locandiera, 
by Carlo Goldoni. The Everyman Theatre. 


OLDONI hash follows a ragout of Robert- 
(00 at Hampstead. It is instructive. We 

are surprised nowadays that ‘* Caste’ could 
have struck our fathers all of a heap and left them 
gasping with admiration at its naturalistic verities. 
The brains of the nineteenth century went any- 
where but to the play, and because the theatre was 
a wilderness not in our country alone any little 
playhouse hillock of the previous epoch took on 
the majesty of a mountain when seen across the 
desolate levels of the time. I am convinced that 
if the nineteenth century had produced a virile pre- 
Ibsenite theatre instead of looking backward for 
its matter Carlo Goldoni would never have sur- 
vived. A decent output of intelligent plays 


(such as we have now despite the lamentations over 
a theatre in ruins) would have extinguished 
Goldoni’s reputation altogether and the feckless 
nonsense about ‘‘ Italy’s Moliére’’ would never 
have been spoken. 
scarcity value. 
Carlo appears to have been a pleasant little 


His fame has thriven on 
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professional of the playhouse. He wrote three 
hundred pieces and filled up the serious gap in the 
Italian stage caused by the decline and demise of 
the Commedia Dell’ Arte. He could show a cer- 
tain dexterity in the manipulation of intrigue, but 
1 have read no play of his which has either the 
richness of our Comedy of Humours or the verbal 
elegance of our Comedy of Manners. ‘‘ A dear 
little man ’’ with ‘‘ the true gaiety of a lovely 
mind.’’ Thus writes Gordon Craig, an admirer. 
It is the most that can be said, but Mr. Clifford 
Bax, an editor and translator of Goldoni, asserts 
that he has derived more pleasure from the Italian 
than from Moliére. Comparisons of Goldoni with 
Moliére are as senseless as contrasting a sugar 
dainty with a joint of beef. Mr. Bax is quite 
entitled to prefer confectionery to substantial diet, 
but let us be spared talk of Goldoni’s greatness. 
The Carlists who would exalt their hero do him 
wrong; he was a diligent and a humble crafts- 


man. ‘* The best of my plays,’’ he said, ‘* is not 
worth the poorest of Moliére’s.’”’ And he was 
right. 


Not having consecrated my life to the study of 
Goldoni’s entire output | am assuming that the 
plays which his admirers pick out are really the 
best. ‘ La Locandiera ’ is the most widely known 
of these, largely because Duse carried it in her 
luggage. Lady Gregory, with notions of extend- 
ing and internationalizing the range of the Abbey 
Theatre, adapted it and it is this version called 
‘ Mirandolina ’ which is now on view at Hamp- 


stead. Lady Gregory has not been fair to little 
Carlo. He wrote a thin play and she has made it 
thinner. By cutting away two characters, the 


strolling players, she has reduced the possibilities 
of liveliness and variety in a comedy which is 
purely an affair of situations. The characteriza- 
tion is formal. Mirandolina is no more than a 
bundle of charm, the Marquis is the conventional 
sponging snob, and the Captain Ripafratta is the 
surly woman-hater of a hundred blusterings and a 
hundred defeats. The matter of the piece is the 
gentle pulling of the gruff soldier’s heart-strings 
by the nimble fingers of Mirandolina, the young 
mistress of the inn at which he stays. To make 
this kind of thing entertaining or even to make it 
endurable one of two qualities is essential. Either 
the fun must be rich, elemental, and violent, drip- 
ping fatness with the prolific humorous discharge 
of our own Elizabethans, or else it must be taut 
and sinewy with such aphoristic elegance as 
distinguished our men of the Restoration. 
‘ Mirandolina ’ is not Goldoni, but Goldoni hash, 
and it can only be judged as a version of ‘ La 
Locandiera.’ Yet, look at the business how we 
will, it is not easy to discover in it either of the 
saving qualities. The characterization is skin- 
deep, the action slight, and the dialogue common- 
place. If this play had been written as the original 
work of an English dramatist of to-day his candid 
friends would have told him to visit the Haymarket 
Theatre and there study the art and craft of trick- 
ing out these wares. 

A year or two ago there were possibilities of a 
Carlist rising in the English theatre. The time 
was ripe. The public was persuaded that there 
had never been such an age of inspiration as the 
age of reason. Translations in decorative dress 
began to appear. Mr. Nigel Playfair rejected the 
temptation to gild refined Goldoni at his Hammer- 
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smith workshop and, if the Hampstead revival of 
‘ Mirandolina ’ is to be taken as evidence against 
Carlo, the determination to stick to Gay, Congreve, 
and Sheridan was prudent. Duse, of course, 
clothed the part of the inn-keeper with her own 
majesty and I readily accept Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
verdict that her performance was ‘‘ incomparable 
and entrancing.’’ But Duse’s art was of the kind 
that could leap without a spring-board. It exalted 
with its lowliness of spirit and magnified with its 
sublime rejection of all conventional magnitudes. 
! note that Mr. Baring’s reprinted notice of ‘ La 
Locandiera ’ says nothing of the play. 

The company at the Everyman Theatre works 
hard, sometimes too hard. But their dilemma is 
obvious. Here, in Lady Gregory’s ‘ Mirandolina,’ 
is a brief trifle of theatricalism; its speech and its 
situations are ordinary semi-farcical stuff that lack 
the violence of farce. The whole thing needs 
refreshment and reinforcement of some kind. So 
Mr. Roy Byford rolls great saucer-eyes as the 
amorous Count and Mr. Leslie Frith fidgets 
volubly as the starveling Marquis. Miss Ruth 
Bower lays the utmost emphasis on the mischievous 
fascination of Mirandolina and decants vivacity as 
from a magic pitcher that has no limit to its con- 
tents. Mr. Charles Carson, after disclosing a 
quiet vein of misogyny, goes heartily into the 
hurly-burly of passion aroused and passion cheated. 
Miss Edith Craig’s production has some up-and- 
down-stage prancings of an order designed to whip 
the piece along. But it does not succeed. We 
may weep ovel -ur modern ‘‘ commercial ”’ 
theatre, but it frequc :tly turns out better stuff than 
this. ‘ Mirandolina’ 1 »ot pure Goldoni, but its 
revival makes the situation far less hopeful for the 
prospects of a genuine Carlist rising. 


MUSIC 
THE PROMS.” 


By DyNELEY HUSSEY 


HERE can be no better gauge of popular 
“TL  inusica taste in London than the booklet 

containing the programmes of the Promenade 
Concerts which is issued annually from the 
Queen’s Hall. It embodies the decision of two 
astute and experienced judges who have shown in 
the past not only an accurate knowledge of what 
their patrons consciously wanted, but also an 
intelligent anticipation of what they could be got 
to like. The standard of these programmes has 
probably never been higher than at the present 
time, and the elevation of the popular taste which 
this implies is due simply to the patience and 
idealism of the organizers. They have shown 
none of that intellectual pride of the high-brow, 
who sets before his audience stuff they cannot 
possibly digest, with a superb take-it-or-leave-it 
gesture, although, when it has been rejected, he 
does not refrain from making sneers at weak 
stomachs to cover up his own discomfiture. They 
have set out with no more pretentious object than 
to make a livelihood by giving pleasure. But the 
natural result of arousing interest in one piece of 
good music, put in among other music of a lower 
rank, has been to create a demand for more of the 
good. 
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The most remarkable feature of this year’s pro. 
grammes is the enormous preponderance of the 
classics, let us say music down to and includi 
Beethoven. In the old days Bach, Mozart and 
Haydn had to be content with an occasional 
appearance on Friday nights, when Beethoven 
would allow them a little space. Beethoven stil] 
holds his own. Indeed, there is more of him than 
ever; for he has been disencumbered of these 
parasites, who have established evenings of their 
own—the Viennese masters on Tuesdays and Bach 
on alternate Wednesdays. In addition they 
appear also on every other night of the week, 
except Monday, which still remains the preserve 
of Richard Wagner. Sufficient credit has never 
been given to Sir Henry Wood for his propaganda 
on behalf of Bach. If he was not the first to 
include a Brandenburg Concerto in his pro. 
grammes, he is certainly the only conductor who 
has had the courage to play them all, and to per. 
sist in doing so until his audience has become 
familiar with them. Now they will fill the hall as 
surely as the Symphonies of Beethoven. It is 
interesting to note that this year, I think for the 
first time, at least since I have taken to promenad. 
ing if not in the whole history of the concerts, 
Gounod’s ‘ Meditation ’ upon the first Prelude of 
Bach does not appear in the list. It is easy to 
turn up one’s nose at Gounod’s sentimental 
desecration of a wonderful musical pattern, but 
who can say that it was not the assiduous perform. 
ance of this piece which has cultivated the taste for 
Bach unadulterated? People liked it and looked 
out for more pieces by “‘ this Bach.’’ And once 
a popular audience has been beguiled into form- 
ing a prejudice in favour of a composer, they will 
take the trouble to listen to things which they 
would previously have regarded with their strange 
modesty as being beyond their comprehension. 


There is no question that Bach is difficult to 
understand, especially if he is approached, as most 
people approach him, with preconceptions obtained 
from listening to nineteenth-century music. | 
remember during the War putting on a gramo- 
phone record of a Prelude for violin played by 
Kreisler for just the sort of audience who go to 
the ‘‘ Proms.’’ They had liked the obviously 
tuneful Gavotte in E flat, but the Prelude seemed 
to them nothing but a dreary repetition of phrases 
without any kind of melody to make it attractive. 
Most of us have gone through that stage, which 
gives place to admiration so soon as we have 
adjusted our way of listening to the style. Not in 
all cases, for a distinguished colleague has recently 
pronounced, with all the solemnity of which he is 
capable, that Bach is to him ‘‘ a colossal bore”; 
and the other night I overheard two people on a 
bus decide not to go to the Queen’s Hall as the 
programme was “all Bach, which is above my 
head.” 

But Sir Henry Wood has won and London can 
boast of a series of concerts at which may be heard 
a great number of works which are probably not 
played elsewhere in a period of ten years. Where 
else can one be certain of hearing the first two 
Symphonies of Beethoven, the Brandenburg Con- 
certos, the Concertos for violins and claviers (one, 
two, three or four of each), the Suites, to say 
nothing of the great organ works of Bach, and 
the earlier Symphonies, Overtures, Divertimenti 
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and so on of Mozart? You might hear that Diver- 
timento for wind instruments, which was played 
last week, in a garden of clipped hedges at Salz- 
burg. You might hear Bach’s works at Leipzic 
or Beethoven’s first Symphony in Vienna. But 
where will you find all these things brought 
together ? 


The good seems, in this case, positively in- 
fectious. For Bach is bringing back with him 
Handel, and Mozart leads in Haydn. Just as Sir 
Henry Wood has taken the Brandenburg Concertos 
from the shelf, so now he is making known to us 
the Concerti Grossi of Handel, and it would be 
difficult to say that the one set is inferior in 
musical quality to the other. Handel is, perhaps, 
both a little heavier and more showy; he lived in 
the public eye as much as Bach kept out of it. 
That comes out in their art. Handel is always 
just a little conscious of his audience; that is what 
makes his work so effective. Bach is ever with- 
drawn into himself, caring for nothing but his 
own meditations; that is what gives to his music, 
especially to the slow movements, that profundity 
which no other has attained. We see this now 
that Sir Henry Wood has pointed it out to us. 
But who would have dared to prophesy even ten 
years ago that a popular audience would crowd the 
Queen’s Hall to hear a programme made up 
entirely of works by Bach and Handel—Handel 
whom les jeunes had knocked ignominiously off 
the solemn pedestal, on which the Victorians had so 
stupidly placed him, and left for dead in the gutter! 


The Viennese symphonists do not prove quite 
so attractive—I am judging simply by the size of 
the audience. But they have not yet had the 
advantage of being familiarized. Their day will 
come as soon as the promenader has adjusted his 
point of view to their more delicate grace, which 
passes at first for triviality and emptiness. ‘‘ How 
tiresome are all these little phrases chewed over 
and over again, and then repeated! ’’ said some- 
one after Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Symphony. Even 
so delicious a work, as cool and refreshing as a 
clear spring after a dusty walk, has to make its 
own way. 


There are losses to set against these gains, but 
who shall say that the two balance? Some 
Symphonies by Tschaikovsky, some Concertos by 
Saint-Saéns, some tone-poems by Liszt and Strauss 
—what are these compared with the classics I have 
enumerated and the vocal works of the polyphonic 
period which will be performed by the English 
Singers ? 


In sum, these concerts present us now with a 
very complete survey of the masterpieces of music 
in the past with digressions towards present 
developments. The performances may not alwavs 
be entirely satisfactory to the connoisseur, but thev 
are alwavs workmanlike. To demand of Sir 
Henry Wood an absolute standard of perfection 
in all styles of music would be to ask the im- 
possible. Let us be profoundly thankful for what 
he does give us—a plain, unvarnished reading of 
the scores, which enables us, each according to 
his own bent, to estimate the composer’s relative 
worth and place in history, to surrender to the 
enchantment of imaginations more potent than 
our own, or just to take an hour’s pleasure in the 
sensuous beauty of musical sound. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike foy 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

9 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF MINES 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—As a reader of the Saturpay ReEvIEw, | 
should like to endorse the remarks of Mr. S. Arthur 
Peto, in your issue of August 15. I was surprised to 
read the article in which you advocate the nationaliza- 
tion of mines on the ground that a “‘ living wage” 
should be paid whether the industry can afford it or not. 

Many Conservative journals and speakers are too 
readily agreeing with the Socialists that (1) the mining 
industry under private ownership is inefficiently man- 
aged, and (2) that nationalization would result in 
greater efficiency and enable the miners’ demands, re 
wages and hours, to be met. 

The contention that the mining industry is ineffi- 
ciently conducted by the present owners has not been 
proved. But assuming that this criticism of the owners 
is justified, the advocates of nationalization have to 
show that State ownership would result in the efficient 
management of the industry. Does experience of State 
ownership lead us to expect the nationalized mines to 
be so well managed that the miners’ demands could 
be met and the difficulties of competition in the world 
markets could be overcome? 

Socialists are never tired of telling us that capitalists 
live solely for profit. If this is true we should expect 
the owners of the mines to adopt every means of im- 
proving the industry, whether by the introduction of 
more up-to-date machinery, or by the amalgamation 
and grouping of mines. If these are the remedies 
which the State would adopt to remove the present diffi- 
culties of the industry, then the capitalists, if thev 
neglect such opportunities of making profits instead 
of losses, are not the greedy profit-seeking people 
described by every Socialist speaker and journal. And 
if the incentive of profit is not sufficient to compel the 
owners to adopt the new and efficient methods fore- 
seen by the advocates of nationalization, why should 
we expect State mining officials, without the incentive 
of profit-making, religiously to devote their time and 
energies to the discovery of new methods of produc- 
tion and organization? I submit that experience of 
State ownership does not justify such expectations. 

I must not trespass further on your space by going 
more deeply into the issues of nationalization. But | 
would like to say that the nationalization of mines, if 
it means State ownership and control of the mining 
industry, would not bring peace to the industry. It 
would be followed by demands for workers’ control of 
the industry. Few Socialists believe to-day in the 
State control of industry, and when they advocate the 
State taking over the mines or any other industry, 
they regard it as a step towards their ultimate goal, 
workers’ control, which in practice would mean con- 
trol by small groups of Socialists and Communists. 

I am, ete.. 
W. FAuLKNER 

53 Westfield Road, Surbiton, Surrey 

[We hope to deal with the subject of our corre- 
spondent’s letter next week.--Ep. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—May I, as a Conservative, express my 
approval of your arguments regarding nationalization 
of the mines? I should regret the necessity for the 


step, but I feel that it may be inevitable. 
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The letter from Mr. Peto, published in your last 
jssue, seems to me to be unfair to your reasoned and 
reasonable statement of the case. But that he is not a 
person pre-eminently open to reason and reasonable- 
ness seems evident from the last paragraph of his 
letter, wherein he states his conviction that the only 
hope for the salvation of our country lies in the 
emergence of a Mussolini. Tory extremists are every 
bit as dangerous to the country as Socialist extremists ; 
Fascism as much a menace to English liberty as Com- 
munism. Both are equally opposed to British notions 
of freedom and to constitutional parliamentary govern- 
ment on which that freedom is based. 

I am, etc., 


Horsham ERNEST PROTHERO 


MONKEYS AND MEN 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Professor Wood Jones, of the University of 
Adelaide, who holds the Chair of Anatomy in that 
great institution, has courageously announced that 
faithful investigation has led him to the conclusion 
“that the anthropoid ape commonly regarded by 
anthropologists as man’s ancestor is really his 
descendant.”’ 

Now Professor Wood Jones comes from the London 
University and the London Hospital. Up to 1919 he 
held the Chair of Anatomy in the London University 
and he was a lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
is, therefore, not a person who can be brushed aside 
with derision; and his pronouncement comes with a 
damping effect upon the laughter that has filled the 
Press of this country because the State of Tennessee 
refused to have man’s descent from an ape taught as a 
truth in its high schools. 

Darwin and his followers thought they discovered a 
similarity between the skulls of apes alive and pre- 
served in caves and the skulls of human beings alive 
and dead in different parts of the world, and concluded 
that men must have come from some kind of ape. But 
of course the similarity can equally be adduced as 
evidence that apes came from some kind of man. 

Indeed, if the habits of men are to be brought into 
the argument, what can be more appropriate than the 
conduct of the Germans in their invasion of Belgium 
as fitting them to be the ancestors of gorillas? The 
same manifestation of uncurbed, cruel, bestial and 
predaceous instincts that characterizes the lowest of 
the tribes of larger apes invested those Germans with 
the appropriate brutality for the ancestry Professor 
Wood Jones would confer upon them. And in our own 
country may it not be that if the craniums of the 
1,042 licensed vivisectors were carefully measured and 
their transverse axes investigated, there might spring 
to the apprehension of the impartial investigator the 
convincing evidence that those vivisectors would be 
the most appropriate ancestors of some future tribe of 
monkeys; and when to the evidence of their craniums 
there was added the testimony of their habits the sur- 
mise that they are already associated closely with the 
monkeys would be enlarged to a certainty by the 
curiosity without reverence or mercy manifested in 
their daily treatment of their fellow creatures, not even 
excluding existing species of monkeys, which par- 
ticular form of curiosity is the dominant characteristic 
of the ape fauna. On the whole, therefore, we may 
regard Professor Wood Jones as having brought 
common sense and reason into the discussion raised by 
the action of the State of Tennessee to the confusion 
and rout of the ancient forces of prejudice and scientific 
cock-a-doodle. There is also a deep moral significance 


in the pronouncement of Professor Wood Jones. None 
of us can exert the smallest influence upon our own or 
other people’s ancestors, but every one of us who 
undertakes the responsibility of marriage necessarily 
must acknowledge an enlarged responsibility under 
the Professor’s teaching, and be careful in all we do 


and say and even think not to convey by heredity to 
our descendants the degrading habits of the gorilla, 
the orang-outang and the chimpanzee. 
I am, etc., 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
The Ford, Chobham 


PATER O’FLYNN 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Those who, like myself, are admirers of that 
most delightful Irish cleric, Father O’Flynn, may like 
to meet him in a different dress. Just as I was about 
to move from the far North, a clerical friend sent me 
a Latin version of the well-known song. I can get no 
certain information as to the maker of this version, but 
rumour has it that he was a Trappist monk, who had 
kept his rule of silence for twenty years without losing 
his sense of humour, though he had forgotten much of 
the rules of Latin prosody: breaches of these rules, 
however, being perhaps inevitable in such a metre as 
that of Father O’Flynn. 

The copy I received presented difficulties. It had 
evidently been made from a somewhat illegible MS. 
by one who had no Latin. There were obviously im- 
possible words and one slight lacuna. I will first give 
the version as I received it and then my attempts at im- 
provement. This is the version, almost as I received it : 


I. 
Oh! Clerici adsunt diversis littoribus 
Omnes qui semper insignes sunt moribus, 
Quisque verissimus suis coloribus, 
Flynnius omnibus verior stat. 
Radice Hibernica gaudet O'Flynn, 
Ut omnibus patet per suum nomen, 
Ex quo in minoribus parochialibus, 
Antiquioribus praestiterat. 


Chorus—Multos ad annos Carissime Flynn 
Omni virtute doctissime in : 
Orator optime, doctor mitissime 
Donegalissime, Pater O'Flynn. 


Il. 
Trinitatis Collegii sapientissimi 
Latinam, Grecam loquuntur satissime 
omnes sed omnes altissime 
Tn infimum saccum detrudit O’Flynn. 
Dei immortales mirantes laudant 
Logicam Flynnicam et aestimant 
Res mythologicas et conchologicas 
Victas omnino a Patre O'Flynn. 


IIT. 
O Pater O’Flynn habes baculum magicum 
Quo opus facis omnino mirificum ; 
Ebriis, pigris, superbis remedium 
Dabitur optimum hoc baculo. 
Quare in tota parochia Flynn. 
Ne unus quidem peccatu est in; 
Nec feminae garriunt, viri nec titubant, 
Obtinet timor in hoc baculo. 
Chorus. 


IV. 
Olim episcopus valde turbatus est, 
In verba Flynnica multum miratus est, 
Magna molestia ipse captatus est 
Donec hoc modo respondit O’Flynn. 
Num soli laici hilares sint? 
Clericine perlaeti videri debent? 
Oportet clericum esse Hibernicum 
Tum in dolore, tum gaudiis in. 
Chorus. 


As to improvements. In the first stanza I merely 
suggest in line 6 ‘‘ ut bene patet.”’ 

The chorus has a touch of genius in it—** Donega- 
lissime ’’ in the last line; but the first two lines are 
leaden and do not reproduce the original ‘‘ Here’s a 
health to ye,’’ etc. My suggestion is: 

Multa per lustra valebis O’Flynn 
Euge! et euge ! et euge ! mraAtv- 
The second stanza has a delightful touch, ‘‘in infimum 
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saccum detrudit ’’ for ‘* make hares of them all,’’ but I 
suggest the following : 

Trinitatis Collegii sapientissimi 

Graecus, Latinas sectantur satissime 

Literas omnes, sed omnes altissime 

Saccum in imum detrudit O’Flynn. 

Di immortales stupore notant 

Logicam Flynnicam atque putant 

etc., etc. 

My chief quarrel, however, is with Stanza III. It 
makes no attempt to reproduce the original; and it 
is a serious misrepresentation of the dear Father. He 
did not use the stick for all classes of sinners, for we 
know that his great gift lay in varying his methods 
of treatment to suit each case. Worst of all, the ver- 
sion implies that he would even use the stick on a 
woman, and the good Father’s admirers must know 
that he would cheerfully go to the stake rather thar: 
so do. I have therefore hammered out an alternative, 
for which I can at least say that it reproduces the 
original line by line: 

III. 
Oho ! pater, est tibi mira persuasio, 
Te vocat pro peccatore precatio, 
Te petit puer in omni gymnasio, 
Tanta persuasio patris, Oho! 
Dumtamen est tibi cor tenerum, 
Grande tenes gregis imperium ; 
Mollis urgetur, vecors inhibetur, 
Ignavior excutitur baculo. 

In Stanza IV some of the original song is not repro- 
duced and too much is made of the Bishop: but no 
improvement on this matter occurs to me. 

1 am, etc., 
‘* PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS ”’ 

[This is a most fascinating effort, and we are very 
grateful to our correspondent for sending it to us. We 
shall be glad to receive further suggestions from our 
readers.—Ep. S.R.] 


MR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—May I point out a slight error in Mr. Dyneley 
Hussey’s recent article? He quotes from me what 
he calls ‘‘ the extraordinary statement of Chorley . . . 
to the effect that in 1862 or thereabouts, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber were becoming better known 
in England,’’ and he wonders why I did not comment 
on so ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ a statement, seeing that the 
early Philharmonic programmes show that ‘‘ the last 
two at any rate counted English audiences among 
their staunchest supporters during their lifetime.’’ 

The solution of the mystery is that though Chorley 
is writing in 1862, he is referring to the eighteen- 
twenties, or even earlier. 

I am, etc., 
London, W. ERNEST NEWMAN 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the SaturDayY REVIEW 


SIR,—My father was wont to say that all our 
ancestors in medieval times who spelt their name with 
two ‘‘d’s’’ came ultimately to the gallows. This, 
after all, was perhaps no decisive evidence that they 
were worthless citizens. Indeed, I am credibly in- 
formed that distant members of the family who spell 
their name in this manner are still living in the odour 
of sanctity. Nevertheless, in view of this family tradi- 
tion, I do not feel that I can entirely absolve the 
SaTurDay REviEw for having abandoned what I might 
describe as the ‘‘ protective ’’ spelling of my name. 

For the rest I am deeply gratified by your flatter- 
ing review of my book. 

I am, etc., 
OLIVER E. BODINGTON 

Hotel Sacaron, Luchon, France 
[We much regret the error by which we appear inad- 

vertently to have branded our correspondent as a 

potential criminal.—Ep. S.R.] 

(Many letters are held over owing to lack of space.) 


NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Ducdame. By John Cowper Powys. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

| The Naked Man. By Vere Hutchinson. Cape, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Ultimate Island. By L. de Giberne Sieve. 
king. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lazare. By Henri Béraud. Butterworth. 7s. 64, 
net. 

Sea Lavender. By Sidney Floyd Gowing. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
HE best that can be said for Mr. John Cowper 
Powys is that he means well, and that by taking 

immense pains he may one day become a 

novelist. Here and there in the pages of ‘ Ducdame’ 

one finds flashes of an independent vision, but the 

book as a whole is commonplace. Mr. Powys has 

ideas, but ninety per cent. of them are trite. He is, 


Grant 


moreover, a slovenly writer: he has no sense of para- 
graph, and he is addicted to the obvious adjective and 
to that unnecessary use of the exclamation mark which 
is an unmistakable sign of mediocrity : 

There, at any rate, they all lay, the Ashovers of Ashover! 
Their two descendants, the fair one and the dark one, pressed 
their foreheads very close to the window and surveyed the 
well-known marble images and the brass inscriptions on the 
stone floor. 

The most imposing effigy of them all was that of Benjamin 
Ashover, the 18th-century Deist, the friend of Voltaire. 

The mortuary grandeur of this sturdy infidel threw all the 
rest into the shade. Clumsy classical cupids, with less resem- 
blance to cherubs than to wine bottles, supported the plump 
pillow on which rested the well-shaped, supercilious head; nor 
could anything exceed the patronizing complacency with which 
this bewigged unbeliever contemplated his present surroundings! 

It is in Rook and Lexie Ashover that we are asked 
to interest ourselves. Lexie, the younger brother, is 
incurably ill and thought to be dying. On Rook rest 
the hopes of the future; on him alone devolves the 
duty of carrying on the Ashover line. His mother, 
who offers no points of difference from all the other 
grim, old, race-proud mothers of fiction, constantly 
urges this duty upon him; so does Corporal Dick, his 
father’s illegitimate brother; so, in her way, does his 
charming cousin, Lady Ann. Rook, however, has 
formed an alliance with an ex-barmaid named Netta 
Page, who is unable to bear him a child. He intro- 
duces this girl into the home he shares with his mother, 
and lives, as the quaint saying is, in open sin. He is 
a little hurt and surprised to find that the old lady, 
resenting this behaviour, treats his mistress with con- 
tempt and encourages all the servants to do the same. 
Frankly, it is difficult to interest oneself in a man who 
is utterly lacking in common sense and possesses no 
qualities to compensate us for the deficiency. In the 
course of the book Rook has amorous relations with 
three women, and he indulges in a great deal of intro- 
spection of this kind: 

If only he had found out how fatally Nature had mingled 
the elements in him before he committed himself to Netta or 
Nell or Ann! This blending of an irresistible attraction to the 
feminine body and mind, with an absolute lack of emotional 
passion, was nothing less than a monstrous deformity! What 
kind of heart had he, when he could find it in him to wish he 
had never set eyes on any one of the three? His instincts were 
not perverted. They were only so capricious and elusive, so 
bloodless and non-human, that they flitted over the flower beds 
of life very much as those little blue butterflies he was watching 
now flitted from that patch of St. John’s-wort to that patch of 
hawk-weed ! 

Of the hundred and forty thousand words that the 
book contains, about fifty thousand are superfluous. 
Miss Vere Hutchinson, on the other hand, knows 
the value of verbal economy, and she has written 4 
distinguished novel. It is the story of Luke Baddock, 
who, being born and bred in a mining town, grows 
up with an inherited hatred of the mine and an in- 
stinctive yearning for agriculture. Both the hatred 
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and the yearning are accentuated by a visit to his 
kinsfolks’ farm. Forced to abandon his dreams, he 
becomes an embittered man. After an idyllic but 
frustrated love-affair he drifts into marriage with a 
woman for whom he has mild affection but no love. 
His child dies at birth, and even when a stroke of for- 
tune puts him in possession of the long coveted farm 
the bitterness of being childless remains with him. 
Maggie, knowing his need, contrives that he shall re- 

nd to the advances of a wanton little housemaid, 
to whom, after a while, she voluntarily surrenders him : 

She would give up Luke to Cherry, her right of Luke as her 

husband, her possession of him as his wife would be Cherry’s. 

In the house she would become even a smaller being than she 

was now; if she had had any thought of her dignity she must 

let it pass, she would be the shadow in the house. Cherry 
would be the one live thing. And in return? There would 
surely be a child, there must be a child; and she would remain 
then at Riddings. She became calmer in her thoughts, she 
became strangely cold in her outlook. She was not Maggie 
of Mile Row, Coatsbridge, any longer: something had 
possessed her too strong for her restraining. Riddings had 
threatened her, Riddings had sent out its challenge, she had 
to answer it somehow, she was answering it already. . . She 
wondered if she was wrong to do this thing. She wondered 
if God would be angry with her—that terrible God who had 
denied her motherhood. She had toiled out of love for Luke 
all these years, and she was toiling for him now, she was 
serving him as she had never served him before, and there 
was no agony like the agony of this service; surely God 
would see this and be merciful ? 

Miss Hutchinson writes with power and restraint; her 

characterization is shrewd, though not subtle; and her 

construction is admirable. 

This cannot be said of Mr. L. de Giberne Sieveking, 
whose new novel will be a disappointment to those 
who enjoyed ‘ Stampede.’ Mr. Sieveking seems to 
have been unable to make up his mind whether to 
write a ‘* scientific romance ’’ or a third-rate shocker, 
and the result is something that tries to be both and 
succeeds in being neither. His best chapter is one in 
which is described a transatlantic flight—a vigorous 
and exciting piece of narration. Elsewhere, and 
especially in the love-passages between Christopher 
Standish and June Manners, his style is deplorable, 
crammed with cliché and platitude. 

Never since the morbid days of childhood have I 
been able to take an interest in fiction of which lunacy 
is the subject and a lunatic the chief character. This 
may sound like the opening of an attack on modern 
fiction in general. It is not so intended, though I have 
to admit that subjectivism carried beyond a certain 
point produces an effect hardly to be distinguished 
from that of a very common form of insanity which 
might be described as egoism with a vengeance. 
M. Henri Béraud’s ‘ Lazare’ (translated by Mrs. 
Harold Sandwith) is an extremely deft piece of 
work, but I am prejudiced against it at the outset, 
and the prejudice is strengthened by the conclusion. 
It is the story of a man who, after sixteen years of 
insanity, returns to the outer world only to find it un- 
recognizable and himself a stranger. He is pursued 
by the phantom of his madness; and on the last page 
we learn that he has in fact never left his bed in the 
asylum. It has all been an adventure of the mind. 

Lavinia Lorimer, the heroine of ‘ Sea Lavender,’ 
was twenty-eight. In other words her life was 
almost over. But when she is advised by 
the family doctor to spend three weeks at Yatton’s 
Gap and ‘‘ throw her cap over the windmill,’’ she has 
enough youth left to respond to the suggestion. 
Romantic adventures follow. First of all she 
Shelters in her seaside cottage a certain Cecil 
Goodchild who has escaped from a naval prison in 
which he was doing time for a swindle perpetrated by 
his bad brother Montague. Next, her cottage is in- 
vaded by a troupe of ex-officer pierrots, friends of 
Cecil. She decides to take charge of the pierrots and 


go into management. Her season on Blixmouth Pier 
Is successful; Montague turns up and is persuaded to 
surrender to the authorities ; and Lavinia provides her- 
self with a sentimental old admiral as a husband. 


REVIEWS 


THE NEW AGE AND ITS HOPES 

Between the Old World and the New: Studies in 
Literary Personality from Goethe and Balzac 
to Anatole France and Thomas Hardy. By 
M. P. Willcocks. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


E expect something interesting from the author 

of ‘ The Wingless Victory,’ and this is certainly 
a remarkable book, full of hopes for a new man of 
the future who will go beyond Victorian ideals, and 
full—which is more to the point for most people—of 
brilliant writing and deep-searching criticism of various 
authors of modern fame. Nine out of ten readers will 
make little of a Life-force which happily exercises 
subliminal and supraliminal powers, and the tenth will 
have to be something of a mystic to understand a will 
which gets beyond the ordinary conceptions of good 
and evil. The Russians—especially Dostoieffsky—are 
the chief prophets of this new world, though 
Whitman, Edward Carpenter and Hardy are also 
invoked. The ‘ wreckers,’’ from Ibsen to Anatole 
France, are those who have set out to destroy the 
Victorian complacency. Earlier, Miss Willcocks 
selects six Victorians, from Carlyle to Tennyson, who 
are bound up in views of little use to the man of the 
future; three prophets of the Will, Goethe, Balzac and 
Shelley; and some Victorians who escaped from the 
current creed of ‘‘ piety and possession.’’ She is hard 
on the Victorians, who built up wealth by child labour 
and slum cities, and did not understand those rights 
of the worker and underdog which are prominent 
enough to-day. She is not always, we think, quite fair 
or judicious, but her survey of authors is, in the main, 
deeply conceived and very well expressed. ‘* Person- 
ality ’’ with her does not so much mean personal 
appearance and habits, on which occasionally she lays 
rather a foolish stress, as the ultimate purport of a 
writer’s work in reference to the problems and diffi- 
culties which beset men who think about humanity. 
What are we here for? What remedies, if any, are 
suggested for human misery? Are we progressing, 
or circling in a busy and useless agitation like flies? 
Can we see the world from insect to man as a vast 
unity in which ‘‘ the lion of individualism will lie down 
with the lamb, collectivism?’’ A new and greatly 
enlarged consciousness is regarded as the hope of the 
future, and anything like a general understanding of 
this is far in the future. 

The scheme of the book ranks Samuel Butler among 
the ‘‘ builders,’’ whereas to most he is a destroyer of 
humbug, and we should prefer to regard him as a clari- 
fier. But his character and work are well hit off. Miss 
Willcocks mentions in her account of him ‘‘ the salutary 
process of verifying one’s references.’’ Now this is a 
matter on which the Post-Victorians, not having the 
discipline and literary conscience of their predecessors, 
have become increasingly careless. Miss Willcocks 
might have got an otherwise crude Victorian to read 
her book in proof and check her detail. Dickens was 
a boy at Chatham, not Rochester. ‘‘ That dog which 
followed Sikes, always nameless as befits such an 
eerie being, is an elf... . ’’ Is it? Its master called 
it Bull’s-eye. In the next sentence Jabez Chuzzlewit 
should be ‘‘ Jonas.’’ Thackeray was, as the world now 
agrees, unfair to Becky Sharp, but did he leave her 
in ‘‘ a garret instead of in the odour of sanctity with 
a ring: on her finger ’’? The last picture of ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’—‘ Virtue Rewarded ’—shows Becky presiding 
demurely at a booth selling for charity, and the last 
page tells us of Bath and Cheltenham for her, a ‘‘ very 
strong party of excellent people ’’ who consider her ‘‘ a 
most injured woman,’’ and, essential point, a ‘‘ liberal 
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allowance ’’’ from her son. If there is further informa- 
tion on the subject, it is not well-known. Carlyle, we 
read : 

from first to last is incapable of seeing any beauty in the 

social order that is not founded on obedience, rooted in 

authority and based on the law of the strong man. 
We hold no brief fon his groaning maledictions and 
German love of the strong man, but we remark that he 
could see in the disgusting welter of the French Revo- 
lution ‘‘ Faith verily risen, flaming in the heart of a 
People.’’ The view of Balzac is quite unfair : 

The final sentence of Balzac’s creed, the ultimate expression 
of the gospel of possession, is given in La Recherche de l’Absolu, 
where he condemns the man who nobly gave up his all in 
the pursuit of knowledge. To heap up household gear, to live 
like a Fleming, is more moral, it seems, than to set out on 
one of those lonely quests where the human intellect seeks to 
explore the darkness of the unknown. 

What are the facts? Balthazar Claes, the seeker 
after the Absolute, is a monomaniac, with brief lapses 
into natural affections and duties. He kills a loving 
wife by his neglect, and would take every penny of 
her money and ruin the lives of his four children, if he 
could. They, like his wife, treat him with the utmost 
consideration and tenderness. Instead of leaving him 
as hopeless, they save him with their money time after 
time from beggary and disgrace, and when he grows 
half-mad and the common folk of Douai denounce him 
as a sorcerer, Balzac expressly denounces them for 
their brutality and ignorance. ‘‘ Les peuples compren- 
nent encore plus tardivement les créations du génie que 
ne les comprenaient les rois.’’ That is his comment on 
the situation. Tennyson, we read, when he went to 
Cambridge, was ‘‘ at once at home with the class that 
feels itself born for the ‘ top-drawer.’’’ Miss Wiill- 
cocks might have learnt from Mr. Nicholson’s delight- 
ful book that he was not, although his brother had 
already been a year at Trinity and won a University 
prize. That fierce, glooming, mystic side of him was 
not attractive to the average undergraduate. Is it true 
that Warwickshire is less open to free thought than 
the West Country? A Devonian might well think so, 
but we doubt it. ‘‘ Saddhistic ’’ is a misspelling which 
ignores the origin of the word. 

Exaggerations and one-sided statements are, per- 
haps, inevitable in a writer with a thesis to reveal. 
What we like about Miss Willcocks is that she goes 
to the very heart of things with real insight, and speaks 
out boldly, often eloquently, on matters hushed up by 
timorous respectability. The innocence which is 
ignorance is not for to-day, and no one knows what 
bitter harm it has done. But romance will go on, in 
spite of the austere prophets of the Life-force. 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY 


Latin Christianity: The History and Literature 
of Christianity from Tertullian to Boethius. 
By Pierre de Labriolle, with foreword by 
Cardinal Gasquet. Translated by Herbert 
Wilson. Kegan Paul. 23s. net. 


I T is not so long since classical dons and school- 
masters used to speak with horror of ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment Greek ’’ as a mass of barbarous, ungrammatical 
solecisms which would ‘‘ absolutely ruin a man’s Greek 
prose.’’ More recent scholarship has changed all that. 
The many discoveries of the papyrus-heaps have killed 
the myth of ‘‘ New Testament Greek.’’ They reveal 
the existence of the so-called ‘‘ Koine,’’ the spoken 
Greek of the Mediterranean world, and show up in its 
true brilliance the superb achievement of the New 
Testament writers, who made a broken, unliterary 
speech the medium of a great literature. New life 
had made itself a new art. 

The Western Church, as everybody knows, spoke 
Greek till the end of the second century. Then it 


began—in North Africa at first—to speak and write 
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in its own vernacular Latin. The result has always 
been branded as “‘ bad Latin,’’ just as St. Paul was 
said to write ‘‘ bad Greek.’’ (Is there anything jp 
Demosthenes or Plato better than St. Luke xxiy o, 
1 Corinthians xiii, we wonder?) It is time we 
dropped the superstition that ‘‘ Latin ’’ ceased about 
the time of Hadrian. It is true, of course, that map 
Christian writers felt acute qualms of conscience for 
their enjoyment of classical literature. In St. Jerome's 
famous dream the angel said to him, ‘‘ Ciceronianys 
es non Christianus.’’ ‘Tertullian and others, th 
they quote them freely, are very suspicious of the 
‘* pagan ’’ poets. It is even true that in the ‘‘ dark” 
ages—if they ever existed and if they can be defined— 
there were Christian writers who thought it a sign of 
grace to write Latin that would have disgraced 
schoolboy. But the broad fact is that, both for good 
and evil, the Christian Church allied itself firmly with 
the traditions of the imperial culture. Ignorant writers 
still scoff at ‘“‘ monks,’’ and write contemptuously of 
the *‘ early Fathers.’’ But Tertullian, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine and the rest were men brought up in the same 
educational system sharing the same cultural inherit. 
ance as their non-Christian contemporaries. Rome 
was in their blood, and increasingly so as the old 
Empire lost its stability and the Church made itself 
heir of its glories and became the custodian of its cul- 
ture. St. Augustine does not write like Cicero. Did 
Conrad write like Dr. Johnson? But there is, I think, 
very little in classical prose which deserves to stand oa 
the same shelf with the ‘ Confession ’ or the ‘ City ot 
God.’ So, too, is the ‘ Octavius’ of Minucius Felix, 
one of the most charming things in Latin. 


In this book, which Cardinal Gasquet introduces with 
an appreciative foreword, Prof, de Labriolle of Poi- 
tiers, sets himself to redress a great wrong. As 
Professor of Latin at the Swiss Fribourg he made a 
close study of the patriotic writers, and came to reseut 
the contemptuous neglect meted out to the Fathers by 
the classicists. He dedicates this study to their shades 
as a sort of vicarious sin-offering. Admitting the 
tediousness of some Christian writers—for they shared 
the rhetorical and boring tastes induced by the educa- 
tion of the day—he yet finds in them a note or quality 
which is not found in their contemporaries. ‘‘ They 
believed in what they said; it was their soul that spoke; 
all their moral being was engaged in their writings. | 
can hardly see in profane literature any simple writer 
who showed in his work any particle of this lively sense 
of conviction save only Lucretius ”’ (p. 10). 


The author takes us through the long story, spend- 
ing most time of course on the great names—Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine—down to 
the threshold of the Middle Ages, and shows how it 
was, after all, the Christian Church which handed on 
what we now call ‘‘ the legacy.’’ It is a most interest- 
ing and useful book, which will take its place very 
worthily in the ‘ History of Civilization’ series, The 
translation is on the whole well done, though certain 
technical terms in the original would be better not left 
in French, e.g., ‘‘ La Véritable Somme ”’ (p. 204) : but 
surely Summa would be more intelligible? And why 
keep the difficult penthémimére (p. 182)? 


Prof. de Labriolle stops his work with Boethius and 
Isidore of Saville. Someone must go on into the 
Middle Ages, when the early crude attempts at 
Christian poetry made by Commodian, Paulinus, Pru- 
dentius, came to their own in the Christian hymn, O° 
is somebody going to tell us that Abelard with his 
magnificence ‘O quanta qualia,’ or St. Bernard’s 
‘Tesu, dulcis memoria,’ or the ‘ Urbs Sion Aurea’ 
(Bernard of Clugny), or the ‘ Dies irae ’ (Thomas of 
Celano) are ‘‘ bad Latin ’’? 

We should add that elaborate tables at the end, 
giving the references to Migue and to the Vienna 


‘ Corpus ’ increase the value of the book for students. 
In Table V, Nicela should of course be Niceta. 
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always THE MINOR COLLECTOR pay entrance. om oe he is 
. . to ound railing away with the mechanical impetus 
of a gas engine. To read them is only to realize that 
xxiv Thersytes turned Robot makes poor company. Taken 
: finally R those who seek enlightenment about the various | in isolation some of these snarling chapters would 
1 chee branches of minor print collecting, the present | make passable entertainment, but a whole volume of 
t mee handbook offers a certain amount of elementary in- | such hard-driven growls becomes a weariness. It is 
nce f formation, set forth in a discursive style and illustrated | never easy for spleen to be attractive; the spleen that 
erome’s by a number of reproductions. = ; is not even spontaneous is doubly a nuisance. Poor 
onianus That the manner in which it is written should | Crosland must have been dreadfully bored by the neces- 
th be somewhat reminiscent of the hobby page in a boys’ | sity of finding new heads to punch. 
of journal will probably be no bar to the success of the For raillery to be readable the railer must make some 
dark ” volume ; and it being distinctly stated that “‘ this work | suggestion of a positive passion. On the moral plane 
fined— is not for the ultra-rich or for the advanced expert,’’ | to deride the wrong without warming towards the 
sign of there is obviously no occasion for finding fault with its | right is to make the sermon insufferable; on the level 
aced a excessively “* popular ’’ tone. One cannot, however, | of social comment, which was Crosland’s field, to slam 
goo but regret that the author, by way of introduction, | every head in sight is to miss contact with the only 
ly with should have embarked upon questions of esthetics and | head which matters, namely the reader’s. Crosland 
writers art history which are evidently a terra incognita to | had in his favour a first-rate pamphleteering style and 
usly of him: and there are certain pages in the book which are | a sharp eye for a social foible. But his humour was 
Au so grotesquely inadequate or misleading that one can | apt to be bad humour because it was so lacking in 
. po only say it would have been better to leave them un- good humour ; he was so busy keeping geniality out of 
sheds, written. Listen, for instance, to Mr. Burgess’s | his work that the foul friend of boredom very easily 
Reiss account of Rubens: crept in. A prayer-book which contained only the 
he old Peter Paul Rubens was born in 1577. The old Italian | ritual of commination would be a dull affair; in short, 
; masters had passed away, their works had already become | it would be rather like these tirades of Crosland’s, a 
> itself classic when Rubens completed his studies and in the year ° 4 
its cul- 1600 undertook his Italian tour. He soon came under the wilderness of slaps. P 
. Did patronage of the Duke of Mantua and spent several years in Every type of man and every type of Englishman 
and on dneating the Palace of ee Lomnhonns for Mary de Medici music of the jester’s whirring, whacking bladder. City 
lity ot of France. In 1628 he was in Spain and completed several | 40d suburban types, Philistia and Bohemia, all ed 
Felix wonderful scriptural pictures. Then Rubens came to Eng- | paraded for punishment. It says much for Crosland’s 
. land and was brought into close touch with Charles I—he was ingenuity and his copious journalistic equipment that 
shortly afterwards engaged in painting the Banqueting Hall | he could make this kind of thing as readable as he did. 
‘Ss with at Whitehall. His pictures have _been the admiration of B he busi of bei aid wes tee math even 
f Poi. painters, engravers and artists ever since, and many have been ut t usiness ing a sc . u 
inspired by his remarkable skill. Rubens, who died in Eng- | for him. What chances he would miss ! 
As land in 1640, was buried under the altar of a side chapel in ** All a woman can do to a man is to make him miser- 
ade a St. James's Church, in London. | able, and bank managers can do Had he 
reset Beyond the unreal latitudes about Rubens’s “* skill stopped to think he would have written ‘ happy ’’ in- 
ers by and ‘ experience, this paragraph does not even | stead of “ miserable’ and he would have altered a 
shades attempt to indicate the character of Rubens s art. The sorry sneer into a passable epigram. But he could not 
ig the selection of salient events in his career is also some- stop. Some importunate creature was no doubt clam- 
shared what arbitrary : not a word about his association with ouring for “ copy.”” And he got it. That is the limita- 
educa. Antwerp, or even about his being a Fleming; and dur- | tion of these books. They are a riot of half-columns 
juality ing his visit to Spain in 1628, on a diplomatic mission, | whose sting is smothered in a plethora of tails. If only 
They his artistic activity was—as always on such occasions | the clown could have stopped to drink a friendly glass 
poke; —chiefly confined to portrait painting. : of ale! But he either couldn’t or wouldn’t. On with 
igs. | The climax of inaccuracy is, however, reached in the | the prance! Slap, slap, slap ! 
writer statement that Rubens died in England and was J ‘ 
sensé buried in St. James’s Church in London. Rubens died, — 
of course, in Antwerp and was buried in the Church 
pend- of St. Jacques of that city. In these days of easily 
ertul- accessible handbooks, encyclopedias and gallery cata- 
wn 10 iogues, what possible extenuation can there be for per- 
ow it petrating ‘‘ howlers ’’ of this character? 
ed on 
erest HE WHO GAVE SLAPS 
= The Egregious English. By T. W. H. Cros © attest 
land. Stanley Paul. net. distributes more 
t left e Lord of Creation. By T. W. H. Crosland. ; 
ot refined from crude oils 
why HE typical clown is He Who Gets Slapped. Cros- W 
land, a poet of power, did much professional PRODUCED ITHIN 
; and clowning in the rough-and-tumble of journalism. But 
» the his task it was to is and not receive the smitings. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
s at Established as a railer, to raillery he was bound as 
Pru- Ixion to his wheel. Had he abused the Scot with than all the other petrol- 
Or Very well, he must abuse the English. 
» his y woman or lord of creation, all are for the whip- ( ‘0 
ird’s me p= It is the way of the world; there is no distributing 1 as seamnanns in 
rea’ rant like a success. 
s of _ “* Raillery,’’ observed Montesquieu, ‘‘ is a discourse Great Britain combined 
in favour of one’s wit against one’s good nature.’’ That 
ail Crosland could show good nature as well as wit any ) 
speakable Scot’ unfortunately set himself a standa 
nts. of bookish rancour which ad altogether too high to SHELL-MEX LTD., G.P.0. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWaY, W.C.2. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Dawn of European Civilization. By V. Gordon 
Childe. Kegan Paul. 16s. net. 


IN this work the author has undertaken a study of 
the re-population and colonization of Europe after the 
ice ages had finally passed and the paleolithic culture 
had died out. A miserable remnant of epipalzothic 
peoples was to be found here and there, incapable of 
any progress. Civilization came from the East; from 
Mesopotamia and Egypt to Crete; from Crete to the 
mainland and westward up the river pathways. It is 
a comprehensive study of what we know of neolithic 
life and peoples, and it gives us, in particular, an 
account of the migrations of primitive races of which 
we know not even the name, showing how they may 
be traced from place to place by their arms and im- 
plements and pottery, and how, by a skilful comparison, 
the actual dates can be arrived at with comparative 
certainty. The importance of the Danube culture as 
the civilizing element of Western Europe is well 
brought out, and the question as to Nordic influences 
acting through Russia is left in suspense till further 
discoveries are made. It is an excellent piece of work. 


A Defence of Ryme (1603) and Observations in the Art 
of English Poesie (1602). Bodley Head. 3s. net. 


THIS is a very useful reprint of two of the classics 
of Elizabethan literary criticism, and one that may be 
recommended for perusal at a time when so many 
modern poets are endeavouring to give us a poetry 
founded on quantity. Campion is, to the non-poet, an 
extraordinary puzzle. How a man who could write 
the beautiful lyrics for the music that he did could have 
imagined that quantitative verse would ever satisfy the 
English ear is a mystery. The examples he gives are 
the work of a poet with an ear; and as the most modern 
poetry is to be read, not heard, they will not, perhaps, 
be of much value as models. 

Proteus: or the Future of Intelligence. By Vernon 
Lee. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


THERE are some books which provoke a strong 
liking or an equally strong dislike, and this little sketch 
is one of them. Miss Lee sees that a new quality of 
mind has been showing itself for the last hundred years 
or so more and more, a way of looking at things and 
of trying to get under the surface of them at the reality 
beneath; this quality is intelligence. She defines it by 
saying what it is not, she associates it with the sceptic 
turn which questions without denying—or accepting— 
what is put before it. Her writing is discursive—slap- 
dash ever at times—and this is what arouses dislike 
if the reader has a mind which runs in grooves, but it 
is a delight to follow her as she speculates on the future 
of intelligence as applied to Ethics and Intellectual 
Manners. If we had to criticize, it would be on the 
antithesis of intelligence and common sense; it is rather 
a case of more clearly recognizing and defining func- 
tions hitherto confused. 


Manet. By J. E. Blanche. Translated by F. C. de 
Sumichrast. The Bodley Head. 5s. net. 


THE present volume belongs to the excellent series 
of ‘ Masters of Modern Art,’ several of which have 
already been reviewed in these pages. The style of 
the text is somewhat involved, but since we have not 
consulted the original French we are unable to say 
whether it is the fault of the writer or the translator. 
In so short a notice the writer should come to grips 
at once; M. Blanche floats about vaguely. Although 
it would be difficult to gather a clear conception of the 
work or personality of Manet from his monograph, 
there is a certain amount of interesting matter on 
the general tendencies of the time, and Manet’s rela- 
tionship to them. 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


-_ HE City is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
users of the service ‘‘Via Marconi,’’ and would be 
the first to acknowledge its efficiency ; but neither 
to it nor to the individual shareholders can interest jp 
the general meetings of a company be confined whose 
activities so closely affect large masses of the com. 
munity. The Marconi Company, in commercializing 
the inventions of Senatore Marconi, takes its place 
with the great pioneering companies whose enterprise 
is, perhaps, the greatest justification of private enter. 
prise. Well-wishers of the company will watch with 


; interest the development of ‘‘ The Beam System,” 


which Senatore Marconi, the Chairman, said at the 
meeting held on July 31, was causing revolutionary 
changes in the practice and theory of long-distance 
wireless. Turning to the results for 1924, we find 
that the company handled 32% more telegraph traffic 
than in the previous year. If the finance of the com. 
pany had been as good as the technical achievements, 
the shareholders would have no cause for complaint, 
Mr. Kellaway, the deputy chairman, in a speech char. 
acterized by a lucidity and directness not always to be 
found in the speeches of chairmen of limited com. 
panies, pointed out that in the last two balance-sheets 
the directors had been compelled to allocate a sum of 
over £3,000,000 from the general reserve account to 
meet extraordinary losses and write down various 
assets. The chief reason given for these losses is the 
depreciation in foreign currencies. How much might 
have been saved had any of the directors understood 
currency problems? The obscure nature of the profit 
and loss account is to be regretted, for no particulars 
are given of the dividends and earnings of allied firms, 
in which nearly two-thirds of the resources are invested. 

Apart from the sound measures at long last being 
taken by the directors, what really characterized the 
meeting and gives most ground for optimism was the 
better ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ to which Mr. Kellaway % 
largely contributed. Mr. Kellaway made an amusing 
reference to a shareholder who, while he possessed but 
two shares in the company, had delivered a question- 
naire containing some nineteen questions and dealing 
with the operations of the company for the past 
twenty-six years—this disproves the old saying of 
béte comme un actionnaire. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


The disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire provided one of the most __ interesting 
economic problems of modern times. In the task 
of reconstructing the economic life of the Succession 
States the League of Nations has, in the case of Austria 
and Hungary, been successful in stabilizing the cur- 
rency and bringing the State finances within the pos- 
sibility of budgetary equilibrium. The effect of 
currency stabilization is, of course, to produce a certain 
stagnation in the sphere of trade, but a period under 
conditions as they now exist in Central Europe |s 
inevitable if ‘“‘ real’’ as distinct from ‘‘ fictitious” 
prosperity, as shown under inflation, is to be regained. 
On this subject General Sir H. A. Lawrence, in his 
speech last week at the annual meeting of the Anglo 
Austrian Bank of which he is Chairman, said that the 
past year had witnessed ‘‘ a slight but marked pro 
gress towards the restoration of normal conditions,’ 
and that in the Succession States in which the Bank 
operates ‘‘ it is possible to state that there has been 
a definite improvement.”’ 

As regards Austria 1 have no doubt that the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry sent by the League of 
Nations will be extremely interesting, for Mr. Layton, 
Editor of the Economist, is one of the two members. 
The report is expected in September, and it should do 
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fir... 


a rden... 
Callin 


ORE and Evermore does Music cast its Spell upon us. The Sunshine and 
Spirit of Summer-time lure us out-o’-doors—but we would have it that Music 


goes with us. 
O sit in woods or charming places of the Outdoors, and to listen to some sweet 
singer—some Master making magic music from an Instrument—to Dance upon 


the Greensward to some captivating strains—is joy added to enjoyment. 
HE Portable Gramophone made it possible—but it needed the “ Cliftophone ” to make it Perfect. 
Here at last came an Instrument which not only gave a new Realism of Reproduction, but gave as 
well an amazingly greater Volume of Tone—in True Musical Beauty. 


DOUBLES THE CHARM OF EVERY RECORD 


TS Realism of Reproduction is so amazing asto seem Unreal. You can almost feel the presence of the 
Artistes when it plays. And—the Volume of Tone is such that from the “ Cliftophone ” Portable 
Model you get as much or more than you can get from the more expensive Cabinet Models of other makes. 
N Ideal Instrument for Outdoor Use—the “ Cliftophone ”—of Musical Charm and Power beyond compare. Hear 
it at your Music Dealer’s to-day. It will be a 1cvelation—thrilling ! 
HE new “Cliftophone” Portable has been called “‘the Baby Grand of the Gramophone World,” and deserves that 
description. In compact form, 7‘ high, 12” wide and 14 deep--it is indeed a multum in parvo. In leatherette cover 
with metal bound corners and metal fittings—it is as handsome as its qualities are wonderful. And—its price is only £7 Ios. 
N case of difficulty, write us for the name of the nearest '‘Cliftophone’’ Dealer and for avery interesting Illustrated Booklet. 
You can hear the ‘‘ Cliftophone”’ in London at HARRODS’—SELFRIDGE’S—WARING’S—KEITH PROWSE'S 
—CRA MER’S—HA Y’S—and all other High-Class Music Stores—or, you are cordially invited to come to our Showrooms 
in Bond Street and to hear it in its Home. In any case, for the Love of Music, hear it—as quickly as you can. 


CHAPPELL 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
“Leaders in the Musical World since the year 1812” 
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much to remove the obscurity with which the economic 
situation in Austria is shrouded. 


BUDAPEST 

It is symptomatic of the progress which Hungary is 
making in rehabilitating her finances that an agreement 
is reported to have been reached at a congress held at 
Ostend, subject to ratification by various parties, pro- 
viding for the settlement of the external debt of the 
City of Budapest. The interest accumulated to date 
totals £2,500,000. During five years from January 1, 
1926, 75% of the current interest is to be paid, and 
during three years from January 1, 1931, the total 
interest is payable. Payment on capital begins in 
1934. The total loan service—interest and capital— 
will involve a yearly expenditure of £450,000. This 
is a great financial burden, but the City of Budapest 
appears determined to re-establish its credit and thereby 
promote the flow of fresh capital to Hungary. At one 
time in 1924 the 44% 1914 International Loan of the 
City of Budapest stood below 4, but on the strength 
of the recent negotiations the price has risen as high 
as 31 in London. 


WATNEY COMBE REID & CO. 


The report for the year to June 30, 1925, served to 
emphasize the remarkable success which has attended 
this company—total sales show an increase of 20% in 
barrelage over 1923-24. The chairman, in his speech, 
said that the sum received from rents—£360,o0co— 
was such that the whole of the profits on manufactur- 
ing go to the deferred stockholders. The sum to be 
divided among the shareholders is £400,000. In con- 
nexion with the profit and loss account the chairman 
made the interesting statement that on the beer sold 
at 4d. a pint—‘t the working man’s beer ’’—the profit 
to the company is only one-tenth of a penny, 1}d. goes 
in taxes. Almost the whole of the profits therefore 
are derived from luxury beers. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the policy pursued by the company of con- 
verting the old-established public-houses into proper 
refreshment rooms for the people is proving successful. 
These new establishments provide lunches and teas 
and do not rely for their profits simply on the sale of 
alcohol. The company is spending over £400,000 in 
the current year in connexion with these plans. It is 
proposed to capitalize reserves, and this will be done 
in October. It has been suggested in the market that 
the company might take steps to pay off the 44,388,702 
of 34% Debentures, but there would be little advantage 
in doing so with bank rate at 43% and it is scarcely 
to be expected. The deferred stock has risen sharply 
of late, but at 318, the present price, it is not over- 
valued for those who like brewery shares. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The accounts of Heppells, Ltd., the well-known chemists, will 
be published in September. Extensive developments are in pro- 
gress, including the acquisition of important pharmaceutical 
interests in Paris, Nice and Monte Carlo. 

British Controlled Oilfields report that Well No. 72 on the 
El! Mene Field, Venezuela, has been brought in with an estimated 
initial production of 700 barrels a day. 

Peter Robinson, Ltd., have declared an interim dividend for 
the half-year to July 31, 1925, at the rate of £7 per cent. on 
the Preference shares and £10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 

The merger of three overseas banks is projected, whereby 
the Colonial Bank will be reincorporated as Barclay’s Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and will proceed to acquire 
the businesses of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank and the National 
Bank of South Africa. The paid-up capital is to be 44,975,500. 


TAuRUS 


MOTORING 


CARELESS HOLIDAY-MAKERS 
By H. THoRNTON RUTTER 


HE closing to the public of one of the pictyr. 

esque places of Surrey—St. George’s Hill—h. 

cause of the trouble to which the owners were put 
in clearing up litter in the form of waste paper, tins 
and bottles, and also in extinguishing heath fires, 
again attracts attention to the need for the holi 
making public to exercise the utmost consideration and 
care when picnicking. While private motorists are by 
no means solely to blame in this matter there is no 
doubt that they are sometimes guilty of thoughtlessness 
in disfiguring the countryside with unsightly litter, 
Recently the Royal Automobile Club circulated an 
appeal in which they emphasized most strongly the 
need for every car-owner and motor-cyclist to de 
any waste-paper, cardboard boxes, etc. The simplest 
method is to collect all debris into a small heap and 
burn it, provided extreme caution is taken to ensure 
that the fire does not spread to surrounding herbage 
and is not left until those responsible for its lighting 
are assured no hot embers or ashes remain that could 
possibly re-start a conflagration. Empty bottles and 
tins should not be left lying about under any circum. 
stances. These should be buried in a convenient spot 
or, failing this, packed away in an empty basket and 
carried home to the dustbin. 

* * * 


It is a strange thing that some men and women, 
considerate and kindly in ordinary life, become incon- 
siderate and thoughtless directly the steering wheel 
of a car is in their hands. Recently Mr. W. P. 
Chrysler, a well-known American motorist and chair- 
man of the Corporation which builds the motor cars that 
bear his name, delivered a lecture on road manners, 
His view of this strange want of care by some motorists 
was that ‘‘ the intoxication of speed has much to 
answer for.’’ Also the public are apt to judge the 
manners of motorists by those of the ‘‘ black sheep” 
of the community. Fifty motorists driving courteously 
and considerately may pass a pedestrian on the road 
and he will take no notice of them. But if the fifty- 
first rushes past him giving him little room, and 
splashing him, the pedestrian will be hostile to all 
motorists because one man has had bad road manners. 
On the other hand, too many drivers on the road seem 
obsessed with the idea that something tremendous 
depends on the saving of a few seconds of time. Gener- 
ally, they are ‘‘ joy-riders,’’ or holiday-makers; the 
business man on the road usually drives in a steady 
fashion so as to avoid risk and to ensure his safe arrival 
at his destination. Courteous driving is always safe 
driving, and if we can get the standard of courtesy 
among all drivers that forty-five out of fifty already 
have, we shall see the roll of road accidents halved. 
At the same time, pedestrians, riders of pedal cycles, 
and drivers of horse vehicles must, equally, be con- 
siderate and courteous in their actions on the public 
highways. The pedestrian is constantly walking on 
the wrong side of the road in country lanes where there 
are no foot-paths, and walking in the middle of roads 
where foot-paths exist. Cyclists ride in twos and 
threes abreast, leaving little space for cars to pass 
them, while all three of these classes of road usefs 
often forget to give any signal when changing their 
direction, or look to see if the way is clear before 
them. Thus a general betterment in road manners is 
necessary. 
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Built the Largest Battery Works in the A pebble in the streamlet scant, 
s Has turned the course of many a river, 
A dewdrop on the tiny plant, 
_ Has warped the giant oak for ever.”’ 
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ACROSTICS 
To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 


Rules for the Acrostic Competition are on cccasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 181. 


In DENMARK AND IN FRANCE TWO CITIES BE; 
ONE FRONTS THE BALTIC, ONE THE MIDDLE Sz. 
1. Shows man to brother man a wolf indeed. 
2. In English, toothache: here the Greek we need. 
3. ‘* A slave of state,’ old Samuel defined it. 
4. But ah, the fleshpots that it left behind it! 
5. Who grasp me boldly, seldom feel my stings. 
6. Curtail a scorner of all worldly things. 
7. BWoubtful this is, I’m willing to admit. 
8. What stores of learning do we owe to it! 
9. A certain conic section thus we call. 
0. A sea god I,—oldest perchance of all. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 179. 


J. erusale M-pony! 1 In betting slang a “‘pony’”’ is £25. 
A rnic “Jerusalem-pony”” is slang for a 
M ythologis T donkey. 

E ndowmen T 
S_hell-fis H 
T real E 
H edgesparro > 


2 Flay, i.e., deprive of its skin. 
3 Walt itman is known as The 


Oo xii Good Grey Poet. See his life, so en- 
M illine R titled, by W. D. O’Connor. ‘By Blue 
Ss Iskin? Ontario’s Shore’ is the heading of 
OO _ntari O8 one of the sections of ‘Leaves of 
N _igge R Grass.’ 


Acrostic No. 179.—The winner is Colonel N. Barron, Little 
Parrock, Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ John Macnab,’ by John Buchan, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton and reviewed in our columns on August 8 under the 
title of ‘ New Fiction.’ Twenty other competitors chose this 
book, 22 named ‘ The Romance Churches of France,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Jop, Quis, C. J. 
Warden, N. O. Sellam, Baitho, Ceyx, Owl, Gay, C. H. Burton, 
Buster, Zyk, E. Barrett, Iago, Beechworth, Lilian, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Boskerris, F. D. Leeper, Cameron, Vron, Doric, 
Lilium, Glamis, Colonel Gosset, Jokertoo, C. A. S., Tyro, 
J. Doman Turner, D. L., G. W. Miller, Madge, F. M. Petty, 
East Sheen, and St. Ives. 

One Light wrong :—Mrs. A. Lole, Twyford, Cyril E. Ford, 
L. M. Maxwell, Melville, Rosa H. Boothroyd, Martha, Lynx, 
Yewden, Rho Kappa, Shorne-Hill, H. M. Vaughan, Trike} 
H. de R. Morgan, M. A. S. McFarlane, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
The Pelhams, R. Ransom, Dhualt, Barberry, M. B., J. Cham- 
bers, Hanworth, Baldersby, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Sisyphus, Margaret, Lady Mottram, W. E. Groves, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Hely Owen, Oakapple, and M. I. R. 

Acrostic No. 178.—Correct: A. M. W. Maxwell. One Light 
wrong: Gay. Two: A. de V. Blathwayt, Jay, Margaret. 

C. E. Forp.—For several reasons ‘‘ Id est ’’ could not be 
accepted. 

Cryx.—The Shoulder-knot was only one of several ‘‘ Embel- 
lishments,”’ therefore Epaulet is preferable. 

R. H. BootHroyp.— Indispensable,’ in my Light, applies to 
something one wants to buy; ‘‘ Irreplaceable ’’ would apply to 
something one has lost. Very glad you enjoy the Acrostics so 
much! 

Our TWELFTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—The winner is Mr. 
J. Warden, 56 Holmewood Gardens, S.W.2, who is 
requested to choose a book, not exceeding Two Guineas in 
value, reviewed by us during the past quarter. Mr. Warden 
scored 145 points out of a possible 149. Martha, with 143, was 
second, followed by Baitho, Baldersby, and C. A. S., with 142, 
and Sisyphus with 141. 
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Company Meetings. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK 


THe Orpinary GENERAL Mgetinc of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, Limited, was held on August 14 at Winchester Hous, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. General the Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, 
K.C.B. (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report ang 
accounts, said there would be noticed a general increase jp 
the figures of the balance-sheet as compared with the previous 
year. Generally speaking, that might be taken to imply 
steady expansion of the business of the bank. The reduction 
in the profit for the year was what might be expected in view 
of conditions of trading in Austria. 

The past year has witnessed a slight but marked 
towards the restoration of normal conditions in Central Eu 
Czechoslovakia had made a notable effort to extricate herself 
from the industrial crisis which had resulted from the drastic 
deflation policy of 1922. It would be rash to prophesy that 
the crisis had been entirely overcome, but there was 
reason to believe that the worst was passed, and that that 
country would now reap the benefit of a policy which in itself 
was sound. In Czechoslovakia the company’s interests were 
represented by the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank, which was 
making steady progress. As to Jugoslavia, the action of the 
board in acquiring a large participation in the Croatian Discount 
Bank had been fully justified. The State finances of that 
country had been put on a sound basis, and though, as a result 
of measures taken to that end, a certain economic crisis had 
arisen, it was a healthy one, and formed an inevitable stage 
in the financial recovery of the country. 

Their position in Austria was, unfortunately, not so satis. 
factory. The year 1924 had been a period of trial, with a severe 
Stock Exchange crisis, which, combined with industrial 
nation and unemployment, had placed a heavy burden on the 
financial resources of the country. Austrian currency, however, 
had maintained its stability, public revenues had continued to 
be favourable, and the Budget was nearing the equilibrium 
provided for in the League of Nations Reconstruction Scheme. 
The position of the National Bank was satisfactory, and the 
new bill prescribing the drawing up of gold balance-sheets for 
all joint-stock companies would help to restore confidence. 

In pursuance of their intention to extend the bank’s business 
in Italy a branch in Milan was opened in January. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNION COLD STORAGE 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


Tue Orpinary Genera Meetinc of the Union Cold Storage 
Company, Limited, was held on August 14 at Winchester House, 
E.C. 

Mr. Roger P. Sing, who presided, said that since they last 
met the board had offered 3,220,000 new 6 per cent. £1 Prefer- 
ence shares to the shareholders and the public. Those had all 
been taken up, and it was 4 matter of congratulation that they 
had been able to make that issue on satisfactory terms. A 
large number of new shareholders had come on to the com- 
pany’s register, and he trusted they would never have any 
reason to regret the investment they had made. 

During the year that had now almost elapsed since the last 
annual meeting, their company had come into some prominence 
owing to the Government Food Commission Inquiry, at which 
they were called upon to give evidence. It would be agreed, he 
thought, that their prestige, of which they were proud, had been 
enhanced by the result of that inquiry. 

The balance of working accounts amounted to £848,069, 
which, when added to the carry-forward from the previous year, 
gave a total of £975,910. That figure was again a record. 
After provision had been made for depreciation reserve, interest 
on Debenture stock and specific mortgages, dividends on the 6 
per cent., 7 per cent., and 10 per cent. Preference shares, and 
directors’ fees, there remained a balance of £249,278. That 
enabled them to recommend the usual dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares, leaving £149,278 to be carried forward 
to next year; as compared with £127,840 brought into the 
accounts from the previous year. The usual purchase of 
Debenture stock for cancellation had been made, the actual 
amount of stock so retired during the year under review being 
£63,465. The total of the Debenture stock redeemed 
specific mortgages repaid to date amounted to 41,242,806. 

He believed, should it be his duty to place before them the 
1925 accounts, in twelve months’ time, that the statement he 
would then have to make would be as gratifying alike to the 
board and shareholders, as the present one. In conclusion, he 


temarked that the business continued to grow in size 
importance. 


The reporr amd accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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